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WATCH ON THE RHINE 


Mady Christians and Paul Lukas in Lillian Hellman’s moving anti- Nazi 
play, Watch on the Rhine, winner of the 1941 Critics’ Circle Aw ard. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE REVIVAL OF THE | 
ROAD—ITEM FOR THE 
NATIONAL THEATRE 


4 extraordinary prosperity of ‘the 
road’ this season has caught Broad- 
way off guard and sent it scurrying for 
excuses to explain the solid increase in 
business — defense money filtering down 
into the consumer’s pocket-book, better 
accommodations on tour for actors, in fi} 
general the hinterland ‘waking up’. But ' 
John Mason Brown, himself an ardent 
itinerant these many years, has put his 
finger on the real clue. It is Broadway 
which is at last waking up. ‘The truth is 
that the New York theatre has been al- THE tenth Play Festival at Central 
most suicidally short-sighted in its treat- City will for the first time offer two 


See . productions, Orfeo ed Euridice and 
ment of those huge and discriminating The Barber of Seville. Both works will 


audiences which dot the country away be conducted by Frank St. Leger, 
from Manhattan. Most of our managers and designed and staged by Robert 


have been inveterate islanders, possessed Edmond Jones. This summer the 
Festival will be without its founders, 


of little interest in the country at large. 471. Evans and Ida McFarlane, 
One of the best things that could happen oth of whom died during the winter. 
for the American theatre would be if » 
some of them could be sent trailers or PRIZE winners all: Watch on the 
; . . : Rhine by Lillian Hellman, New 
jaloppies for Christmas, and dispatched aks Shen cdi Clete tema 
on long journeys up and down the high- (frontispiece); The Beautiful People 
ways and byways of the United States. rd ay a 5 we 
. cover); €lormdis een y m yn 
Once out of their New York offices, they Williams, Critics’ Circle foreign play 
would learn how hungry the country is citation; There Shall Be No Night by 
for the spoken drama. They would learn, Robert Sherwood, Pulitzer Prize. 
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COMEDY with a — has been the 


keynote of the Norwich Players 
throughout their second wartime 
season at Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich, England. The Christmas 
play was Twelfth Night, done this 
time not in the Elizabethan manner 
but in Puritan setting, costume 
and mood, and with distinctly con- 
temporary overtones. ‘Major’ Sir 
Toby Belch bore more than a pass- 
ing resemblance to a certain notori- 
ous Field Marshal. Sebastian and 
Viola became shipwrecked midship- 
men. Orsino demanded music over a 
house telephone and the answer was 
“swing” — ‘Come Away Death’ lend- 
ing itself admirably to the ‘blues’ 
idiom. In January the Players 
presented Bernard Shaw’s You Never 
Can Tell, and in February revived 
Jules Romains’ farce, Doctor Knock. 
March brought Man and Superman, 
augmented by a shortened version 
of Moliére’s Don Fuan, freely adapt- 
ed by Michael Marais and attached 
as a prologue to Shaw’s extended 
interlude, ‘Don Juan in Hell’. The 
burden of the lead in this five-hour 
— was carried by Esme 
ercy. All the plays were designed 
and set by Barbara Wilkes, and 
staged by Nugent Monck. The sea- 
son will round out with T. S. Eliot’s 
The Family Reunion, Amphitryon 38 
and an orthodox Romeo and Fuliet. 


. 
THE recent production at Columbia 
University of Pau/ Bunyan, chamber 
Sete by Benjamin Britten with 
libretto by W. H. Auden, served to 
inaugurate the project of the League 
of Composers for a nation-wide 
‘Composers’ Theatre’. The plan 
calls for the association of estab- 
lished theatres in universities, col- 
leges, conservatories, etc., in the 
presentation of works specially com- 
missioned by the League. The coop- 
eration of sufficient organizations 
has already been secured to assure 
the production of three new works. 
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too, how high are its production stand- 
ards everywhere.’ The eventual results 
would be an ampler theatre fare every- 
where, happier audiences, and more 
money in the manager’s till. 


NOTHER foundation stone is ready for 
that far-off National Theatre we 
like to talk about. This one comes (don’t 
be frightened!) from Russia, and is re- 
lated not so much to the theatre itself 
as to the Academy. In Russia the the- 
atre academy is directed by the state’s 
most distinguished actors and techni- 
cians. Each year a group of apprentices 
is invited in from one of the distant 
regions. When their course is complete, 
they go back to their own region, not as 
separate individuals, each in search of 
a job, but as a permanent regional group 
sponsored by the National Academy. 


Me to tap the vast reservoir of 
potential theatregoers that lies 
neglected within Broadway’s own pur- 
lieus, Actors Equity and the League 
of New York Theatres in association 
with the city’s Board of Education have 
agreed upon a plan by which high school 
students may attend special matinees of 
selected Broadway plays for an admis- 
sion fee of twenty-five cents. Conceived 
by Alfred Harding, editor of Equity, the 
plan follows the lines of the one which 
he observed in operation in Warsaw, 
Poland. To make the arrangement fi- 
nancially feasible, the theatrical unions 
have consented to waive their usual pay 
scale, thus proving that where there is 
intelligence and good-will, the way to 
genuine cooperation can be found. 
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Raymond Massey in Katharine Cornell's revival of The Doctor's Dilemma. 
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EUGENE LORING, dancer and choreographer, breaks into a new form in 
his interpretation of the debonair Owen Webster, ‘poet and scientist’, in 
William Saroyan’s The Beautiful People. A youthful genius, Owen writes 
novels of one syllable and loves all sentient beings, including mice. 


























Prizes That Bloom in the Spring 


The Broadway Season in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


J HAVE a great hate for the violent. They are the sick of the world.’ 
Paul Lukas, playing the role of a German anti-Nazi in Lillian 
Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine, expresses in these words something of 
the anguish and revolt of all civilized people in a world where violence 
has become the order of the day. The second winter of war has left 
its mark on even so insulated an institution as the theatre. Practically 
every one of our top-flight playwrights has had something to say on 
the urgent problems that haunt men’s minds. Last year Maxwell 
Anderson, in Key Largo, anatomized the suffering of the man who 
turned away from the ultimate ordeal, and Robert Sherwood launched 
his impassioned plea for a world in which the free, enquiring spirit of 
man may flourish. His play, There Shall Be No Night, with Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, has been touring up and down the land to 
enormous grosses and still remains the outstanding dramatic expres- 
sion of this particular phase of our experience. During the past winter 
Elmer Rice, in Flight to the West, Philip Barry, in Liberty Fones, and 
S. N. Behrman, in The Talley Method, have all attacked current ideas 
and current moods, each from his particular angle and in his own 
special way. 

Lillian Hellman brings the war one step nearer home. Watch on 
the Rhine might well be called ‘All Quiet on the Potomac’ with a 
question mark at the end to emphasize the warning. The threatening 
forces which Mr. Rice depicted as flying across the Atlantic in a 
clipper are in Miss Hellman’s play gathered in the living-room of a 
country home not far from Washington, where an amiable, elderly 
widow has lived in comfort and security, not greatly troubled by 
world alarms. She is harboring, not too willingly, a Rumanian count 
and his wife, but she is more concerned with the imminent arrival of 
her own daughter, Sara, who is now returning with her German 
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husband and three children after twenty years of absence. The plot, 
sufficiently melodramatic when it finally gets under way, hinges upon 
the fact that Kurt Mueller, Sara’s husband, is no ordinary refugee 
but a member of an undercover German organization which has for 
years fought Hitler on his own terrain. The Rumanian count is by 
nature a fascist and by necessity a gambler, a blackmailer and a spy. 
He recognizes Mueller, attempts to bleed him and his family-in-law 
for hush money, but comes to a sudden end at the hands of the gentle 
Mueller when the latter realizes that his life, his friends and his cause 
are in jeopardy as long as the count survives. So violence stalks into 
the peaceful Farrelly living-room. Kurt Mueller leaves on a difficult 
and dangerous mission which will undoubtedly prove fatal, but not 
before this particular American family has been shaken out of its 
comfortable complacency. 

Miss Hellman’s play won this critic’s vote when the Critics’ Circle 
awarded it this year’s prize because, as the citation expresses it, it is 
‘a vital, eloquent and compassionate play about an American family 
suddenly awakened to the danger threatening its liberty’. The play 
is more faulty in structure than such previous tightly knit dramas 
of Miss Hellman’s as The Children’s Hour and The Little Foxes. In 
Watch on the Rhine her exposition is slow, her sub-plot cumbersome. 
She does not come to grips with her subject till well on in the second 
act and she permits herself a number of lapses from the probable. It 
is surprising to find Miss Hellman, whose hallmark has been an almost 
brutal cynicism, who has excelled in delineating mean, ruthless and 
predatory types, indulging in a tenderness, an emotionalism that bor- 
ders on the sentimental. In the last scene of the play she pulls out all 
the stops, permitting her hero to say good-bye forever to his three little 
children and his beloved wife in the most explicit and tear-compelling 
terms. Yet with all these faults the play, in its authentic passages, has 
so successfully translated into dramatic terms a fundamental human 
ideal that its shortcomings are forgotten. It makes visible in action 
on the stage the struggle of man for liberty and for a decent way of 
life. In the character of Kurt, Miss Hellman draws a rounded and ap- 
pealing being, a man who is at once heroic and human, brave and 
fearful. A man, by nature thoughtful, peace-loving, gentle and com- 
passionate, who has been called upon to prove his ideals in the crucible 
of action. In Valley Forge Maxwell Anderson put into the mouth of 
George Washington a pregnant phrase: ‘This liberty will look easy 
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by and by when nobody dies to get it.’ Once more men are suffering 
and dying for that illusive ideal; men, such as Kurt Mueller, who 
‘hate violence’, whose minds are repelled by brutality and whose 
nerves cry out against pain. 

Miss Hellman has expressed this issue in terms of character in 
action, and Herman Shumlin has gathered a cast that does justice to 
the material in hand. Lucile Watson is at her incisive best as Mrs. 
Farrelly in whose keeping are the wittier and more lively moments of 
the play. Mady Christians gives Sara Mueller a sympathetic and at 
times moving interpretation, and George Coulouris is correctly venom- 
ous and suave as the treacherous count. 

Paul Lukas brings long training and solid knowledge of his craft 
to a superbly sensitive and moving presentation of the role of Kurt 
Mueller. From his first quiet, unobtrusive entrance, drifting in, in the 
wake of his wife and the three children, to the climactic moments 
when he attempts to put into words the driving forces that motivate 
his life, his performance mounts continuously in its emotional impact 
and its wide-flung implications. He gives Kurt Mueller a stature 
greater than the incidents involved, bringing to it, as only fine acting 
can, overtones of meaning beyond the actual content of the word 
spoken, the deed done. His manner is quiet, restrained; he plays with 
his fellow actors, not against or over them; he is a keenly attentive 
listener, a gentle, kindly presence, yet he succeeds in conveying 
throughout a sense of Kurt’s anguish and preoccupation, the fear that 
haunts him, his desolation at the necessity of going back into a way of 
life against which his whole soul cries out. Miss Hellman’s Kurt 
Mueller in Paul Lukas’ hands becomes the prototype of all those who, 
like Hamlet, revolt against the ‘cursed spite’ that calls upon them to 
set right by violence a world gone out of joint. 

William Saroyan’s ‘ Beautiful People’, on the other hand, solve the 
world’s problems by singing, continuously, a disarming song of inno- 
cence. In all his plays Saroyan has sounded this characteristic note, 
a note of sweetness, of affection, of bubbling, gay absurdity — for 
which he has found a form completely his own. For this he received 
the Critics’ Circle Prize last year for The Time of Your Life and a 
goodly number of votes from the same group this spring for The Beau- 
tiful People. In this, his latest lyric interlude, he returns to the purer 
cadences of My Heart’s in the Highlands. Again the family unit is the 
microcosm of a better world. This time the family consists of an ex- 
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pansive, philosophic father, a poet son, a brother, a sister, friends, 
neighbors — Saroyans all. Even mice are not alien from a love that 
embraces all living things from Pole Star to Pyramid. The Webster- 
Saroyan family lives in a dilapidated house on the top of one of San 
Francisco’s many hills. They live nobly, if abstemiously, on the pro- 
ceeds of a monthly pension check which comes to a former, but now 
defunct, owner of the house. A slight matter of forgery, and all is well: 
the father can continue to preach to the people on the street corners, 
the son can write his novels of one word (the word occasionally mis- 
spelled), the daughter can talk to the mice who share the skeletonized 
habitation that Samuel Leve has designed for this happy and uncor- 
rupted group. What would happen if a cat got onto the premises is hard 
to say. Probably Saroyan, being the Pied Piper in person, would charm 
even the tiger out of its nature. The insurance investigator who comes 
to check up on the pension, and the Catholic priest who attempts to 
instil some ordinary principles of conduct both fall victims to the 
Saroyan lunacy and join hands with the Webster family in a hymn 
of praise to the good and the beautiful. 

Saroyan has a unique gift which makes his plays impossible to 
analyze. They are not conceived in terms of structure, but only in 
terms of mood. They are expressed in symbolic forms, visual as well 
as oral. They are in a sense dream-plays speaking directly to the un- 
conscious through concepts relating to the lost and longed-for child- 
world of security and affection. His plays are not only shot through 
with music; they are themselves music, haunting, nostalgic, steeped 
in the pathos of half-forgotten things. In spite of his robust humor, his 
cockeyed imagination, his hearty, full-blooded appreciation of good 
food, good drink and good fellowship, loneliness is the predominant 
mood of his writing, loneliness which only brotherly love, the love of 
all living creatures for each other, can cure. 

The posters and playbills for The Beautiful People share in the 
originality of the play itself: one simple statement takes the place of the 
usual succession of credits that surround the title of the average play. 
Producer, backer, director, author being all one, nothing need be said 
except ‘William Saroyan presents’. With great wisdom and imagina- 
tion, Saroyan (as director) chose Eugene Loring, dancer from the 
Ballet Caravan and choreographer of Billy the Kid, for his boy prodigy, 
the one-word novelist who talks like a poet and plays with mice, 
becoming so deeply sympathetic with these timorous and all-but- 
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invisible playmates that his very gestures and movements take on 
something of their quality. Mr. Loring’s dance training makes him 
express instinctively in bodily action the restless, melancholy or 
merry moods of Saroyan’s adolescent. He climbs on the furniture, 
balances chairs on his head, jumps through windows or prowls around 
on the floor with that disregard of the conventional attitudes typical 
of a growing boy. He is earnest and engaging, and his successful career 
as a dancer and choreographer has given him an authority on the 
stage that Betsy Blair, also plucked by Saroyan from the ranks of 
Terpsichore, does not achieve. Don Freeman, forsaking his sketching 
board to make his debut in the ‘legitimate’, impersonates the elder 
brother, who is known chiefly as an offstage tune on the cornet until, 
at the last minute, he makes an impressive entry, to end the play by 
reuniting the adoring family — as the cover of this issue illustrates. 


Since this is the last formal review of the season, it seems kinder 
not to mention Your Loving Son, by Abby Merchant, which made a 
three-day appearance, or The Night Before Christmas, by Laura and 
S. J. Perelman, which only escaped being an excellent farce by the 
margin of a couple of acts. These must merely be recorded to complete 
the count of sixty-two new plays to date (with one or two more an- 
nounced for the near future). Give the season a round sixty-four and 
it is ten less than last year’s all-time low of seventy-four. A more 
cheerful note is struck by the fact that twenty-three of these produc- 
tions were successful, a much higher ratio than usual, and this not 
counting the happy holdovers from last year: The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Life with Father and Louisiana Purchase. Tobacco Road con- 
tinues its age-old career, and Hellzapoppin and Separate Rooms careen 
along in their third year and second year respectively, making a total 
of twenty-nine money-making shows for the season — a pleasant and 
profitable record. 

It is noticeable that amony these twenty-nine successes, no less 
than ten were musicals. While playwrights hesitated, feeling their way 
toward some statement or comment on the current issues or testing 
the time-honored devices of comedy and farce as a relaxation for 
anxious audiences, the zanies came to town and filled the houses. 
Leading the way was — and is — Victor Moore, irresistible as the 
harassed Senator in Louisiana Purchase. B. G. De Sylva had at one 
time no less than three major musical hits whirling, sparkling and 
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warbling in the Broadway area. Then he sent DuBarry Was a Lady — 
Bert Lahr officiating as Louis XVI — on the road after it had delighted 
local audiences for a twelvemonth. Panama Hattie, with Ethel Mer- 
man — this year’s De Sylva gold mine, with a Cole Porter score and 
Raoul Péne du Bois décor and costumes — opened in October and, like 
Louisiana Purchase which is now a year old, still stands ’em up and 
bowls ’em over. Al Jolson, engaging, deprecating, entirely lovable, 
returned to the stage, after far too long an absence, in Hold On to Your 
Hats and was immediately and joyfully welcome. Two weeks later Ed 
Wynn himself arrived in Boys and Girls Together, a show devised, 
produced, conducted and riotously performed by the Perfect Fool 
in person. By way of completing the comic score, Jimmy Savo brought 
his one-man show to town and Joe Cook slithered onto the ice-stage 
at the Center Theatre with his now classic inventions, acting as inter- 
mittent commentator for Jt Happens on Ice, a glittering array of lyric 
and comic ice talents which has already been through two editions. 
With Hellzapoppin continuing to roar and explode its way into the 
hearts of millions, with Meet the People duplicating its Hollywood 
success in New York, and Crazy with the Heat providing Willie How- 
ard an opportunity to exhibit his side-splitting comic gifts, the revue 
with its song, dance and skit still holds its own as the last stand of 
vaudeville. 

Some of the happiest memories of the winter are connected with a 
group of unusual plays-with-music in which acting, direction, score, 
choreography, singing and mise-en-scéne were felicitously linked. 
First in time and unique in grace and warmth was Ethel Waters’ per- 
formance in Lynn Root’s Cabin in the Sky, with music by Vernon Duke. 
Dooley Wilson’s acting, the singing of the principals and of Rosamond 
Johnson’s choir, Katherine Dunham and her dancers, Boris Aronson’s 
sets and Balanchine’s staging all combined to make this Negro fantasy 
one of outstanding delight. Pal Foey followed a more conventional 
pattern but broke with tradition by allowing its hero, played by Gene 
Kelly, to be as gay and amoral a rascal as John O’Hara painted him 
in the original Pal Joey series in the New Yorker. Here Rodgers’ music 
won special laurels, while George Abbott directed with his usual 
gusto and Robert Alton marshaled the chorus in inventive patterns. 
The result was as sophisticated, satiric and knowing as Cabin in the 
Sky was fresh and wisely naive. The latest recruit, Lady in the Dark, 
showed Moss Hart striking out in a new vein, writing an ingenious 
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Vative Son inaction. Canada Lee as Bigger, Thomas inascene with Eileen Burns 
and Evelyn Ellis, above; with Flashe Riley and Wardell Saunders, below. 
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SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 


Another play on contemporary issues is Fritz Kortner’s and Carl Zuckmay 

er’s Somewhere in France. Dudley Digges, who is seen above with Karen 
Morley and W alter Slezak, plays an unscrupulous old inn-keeper ‘some 

where in F rance’ who is interested only in preserving his possessions his 
inn and his son’s life — even at the expense of those greater French posses- 
sions of liberty, equality, fraternity. Alexander Knox, Arlene Francis, Art 
Smith, Wesley Addy, Flora C ampbell are also in the distinguished cast of 
Somewhere in France, which will constitute the Theatre Guild’s first offe ring 
to its New York subscribers next season, after a preliminary road tour. 
Scenery is by Watson Barratt, and Worthington Miner is director. 
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psychoanalytical dream sequence for which Kurt Weill provided 
music, Harry Horner highly mobile sets, and Gertrude Lawrence a 
glowing, versatile performance. 

In the long list of musical moments, Marc Blitzstein’s No for an 
Answer will be remembered, though it had only a limited number of 
Sunday night showings. Blitzstein’s work was almost as much a one- 
man show as Saroyan’s and, like his, has no counterpart on Broad- 
way. Story, words, music and direction were all the composer’s. The 
show was given, like his Cradle Will Rock, on a bare stage with the 
minimum of properties. Light, grouping, voices and above all Mr. 
Blitzstein’s arresting score gave to this modern politico-social opera 
its moving and deeply effective moments. 

Arm in arm with the early season musicals came a spate of revivals, 
some of which instantly hit and held first place: Charley’s Aunt with 
José Ferrer making fresh laughter out of old-time antics; Helen Hayes 
and Maurice Evans in a decorative Twelfth Night, now on an ex- 
tended tour, to the delight of the devoted followers of these two 
well-loved actors. In March, Katharine Cornell revived The Doctor's 
Dilemma, chalking up yet another success for herself, for Mr. Shaw 
and for the splendid cast she gathered around her, headed by Ray- 
mond Massey as Sir Colenso Ridgeon. That Miss Hayes, Mr. Evans, 
Miss Cornell and Mr. Massey should have decided to put their ener- 
gies into Shakespeare and Shaw rather than into new plays is some- 
thing of a commentary on the season. For the successes, among the 
new straight plays of American authorship, have been largely due to 
the excellence of direction and ensemble, the wit or wisdom of the 
writing, the originality of invention, rather than to the magnitude of 
star names involved. 

First in order of time and of the unprecedented is Fohnny Belinda, 
veteran of the current season, a play which presents the unusual 
phenomenon of a deaf-mute heroine, a role to which Helen Craig brings 
a tender, glowing grace. Claudia, by Rose Franken, is the most 
smoothly articulated, the most sensitively performed of all the Ameri- 
can entries. Miss Franken both wrote and directed this fragile story of 
human relations, admirably interpreted by Donald Cook, Dorothy 
McGuire and Frances Starr. My Sister Eileen, put briskly through its 
paces by George Kaufman, relies on every member of a competent 
cast for its pleasures. Mr. and Mrs. North, by Owen Davis, which like 
John O’Hara’s Pal Foey and Ruth McKenney’s My Sister Eileen, first 
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saw the light of day as a New Yorker series (this last written by the 
Lockridges) counts on its gay humors, its agreeable, youthful actors 
and Mr. de Liagre’s smooth direction to attract its steadily growing 
audiences. Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, not content with 
rolling along in Father Day’s elegant barouche, launched Joseph Kes- 
selring’s Arsenic and Old Lace on an astonished world, with the power- 
ful assistance of a stage full of first-rate actors including Josephine 
Hull, Jean Adair and Boris Karloff, and turned murder into the mad- 
dest of merriment. Native Son, Paul Green and Richard Wright’s play 
adapted from the latter’s novel, is a producer-director’s achievement, 
a play more effective on the stage Orson Welles devised for it than in 
the play script. Its Negro cast is excellent, especially Canada Lee as 
Bigger Thomas, and its dramatic impact is such that it appeared sev- 
eral times during the Drama Critics’ balloting and rated Burns 
Mantle’s final vote. 

On the whole, the English authors have been more star-spangled 
than the American. Emlyn Williams’ The Corn Is Green, which won a 
scroll from the Critics’ Circle as the best play by a foreign author, pro- 
vided Ethel Barrymore with one of the best roles she has had for sev- 
eral years, and John Van Druten gave both Jane Cowl and Peggy 
Wood ace parts in the beguiling duet of Old Acquaintance. 

Perhaps the most promising single event of the winter was the 
final blossoming of the Experimental Theatre under Antoinette 
Perry’s courageous and determined leadership. Equity and the Dram- 
atists’ Guild were jointly responsible for this co-operative effort on the 
part of the professional theatre to overcome some of its handicaps and 
to broaden opportunity for actors, playwrights and directors. Three 
plays were given to invited, professional audiences on three different 
afternoons during the late spring. One was a revival of The Trojan 
Women directed by Margaret Webster. The other two were new scripts: 
Steps Leading Up, by George Harr, and Not in Our Stars, by George 
H. Corey, both newcomers. The latter scored a considerable success 
and immediately attracted the attention of several producers. Mr. 
Corey’s Irish-American dialogue crackled and laughed its way through 
a story of struggles against poverty and unemployment that had its 
overtones of seriousness behind a comic facade. One hit out of three 
is an excellent record, surely. With this as a start, the Experimental 
Theatre should go forward into a new season with renewed courage 
and a light heart. 
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Journey through Theatre 
VI. Europe Again 
ASHLEY DUKES 


A EXCITING London event of the year 1922 was the Stage Society’s 
production of Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
This has proved to be one of the most unpopular works in recent 
dramatic history; no doubt for the double reason that it deals with 
the process of theatre behind the scenes, and has an interest mainly 
psychological. Actually Pirandello inverts drama as completely as 
Shaw ever inverted heroism, romance or idealism; and the one thing 
the inversion of drama will do is to empty a theatre. But the first 
appearance of the play was no less provocative for that. Everybody 
talked about it; and either one compared Pirandello with Einstein and 
said that he had dramatized the principle of relativity, or one pooh- 
poohed the whole entertaining affair and pointed out that when 
the characters, after wandering onto the bare stage of a theatre in 
search of a dramatist for their moving personal story, had come to the 
end of their imaginative tether, they resorted to the trick of ‘evoking’ 
a real person outside their own drama in the shape of Madame Pace 
the dressmaker. A motive of genuine comedy was the embellishment 
by tone and gesture of the scenes which were taken over by a company 
of ‘real’ actors who had lived them and knew just what they were like. 
But this was merely a subtle critique by an Italian of the conventions 
of his native stage, where false embellishment has been the rule and 
tradition. The European vogue of Six Characters lasted only a short 
while, and its end was hastened by the repetitive style of the other 
works of Pirandello which came from the Teatro dell’ Arte in Rome. 

The play remains a distinguished curiosity of drama. It may have 
been a Western-European attempt to parallel in a drama of thought 
the ‘constructivism’ with which Meierhold and others were experi- 
menting in Soviet stagecraft. Just then we heard much about this 
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theatrical movement, and saw many pictures of queer productions in 
Moscow; but it was difficult to visit Russia and see for oneself, and 
by the time the country was thrown open to ‘Intourists’ there was 
less to be seen. In the early 1920’s, however, the truly left-minded 
could accept as an article of faith (never having seen it) that the 
Russian stage was the only one even possibly worth while. Actually, 
out of all this Soviet architecture of ladders and platforms, out of all 
the clambering of actors in and out of windows and their marching 
up and down stairways, nothing of value to our current theatre seems 
to have survived. Constructivism represented a brief attempt to vary 
the two-dimensional character of the stage picture; and most of the 
talents responsible for it have since gone over to the screen, where the 
scope for varying the picture is greater. 

In the same year 1922 the Stage Society gave The Rumor by 
C. K. Munro, a writer who promised for a while to link the impulse 
of English drama with that of the best in Europe. This was the 
first of a trilogy of his plays — the two others were Progress and The 
Mountain — which handled major post-war issues of statecraft and 
economics. A prodigious volubility smothered the dramatist’s the- 
atrical effect, though it gave him an individual line and character. 
Such plays were refreshing in our English theatre which could only 
boast, at the same period, the witty and rotund perfection of 
Maugham’s The Circle at the Haymarket. Maugham was kind to his 
players too; he maintained our international reputation for high 
comedy, and he was performed as smoothly in Berlin or Paris as in 
London. Around Shaftesbury-avenue, there was still no sign of a stage 
concerned with anything but realistic drama. From Shaw and Munro 
to Maugham and Milne and Galsworthy, every writer declared his 
faithful adherence to the lifelike stage, the dramatist’s own platform. 
As a critic and observer I was turning more and more against such a 
convention, but looking further afield than England for any hope 
of change. 

During the summer I went to Germany. The times were uncertain, 
for inflation had started and was proceeding in a series of waves. Every 
visiting foreigner at this moment was in effect a millionaire; for 
everything from a long taxi drive or a railroad ticket across the 
country to a meal at a restaurant, a bottle of good wine or a seat at 
the play, cost a matter of ten cents. In Berlin I found it hard to spend 
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two pounds (say ten dollars) a week; and even this sum allowed for 
books and suchlike purchases. In thirty years of travel I have never 
known such complete indifference to the monetary cost of things; 
and I cannot feel it to be pleasing or satisfying in any way. The sense 
of robbing a nation, by some obscure economic process, is ever- 
present. 

Berlin theatres are mostly closed in summer, but that year Rein- 
hardt was presenting at the Grosses Schauspielhaus a play by the 
young Bavarian, Ernst Toller, who had been a Minister in the brief 
Soviet Government at Munich in 1919, and had since been imprisoned 
in a fortress. Oddly, the subject of Die Maschinenstiirmer (The Ma- 
chine-Wreckers) was drawn from English history. Toller had read 
Lord Byron’s impassioned speech of 1812 in the House of Lords 
against the Frame-Work Bill, which would have added the breaking 
of machine-frames in the textile industry to the list of capital crimes. 
In the industrial background of this action stood the figure of one 
Ludd, leader of the weavers in the ‘Luddite’ riots against the intro- 
duction of machinery to the factories of the Midlands. This was a 
great theme, for the war of man against his machine does not belong 
to the nineteenth century or the Industrial Revolution only. Espe- 
cially it was a theme for an imprisoned rebel of 1919, who sought to 
connect the legacy of European war with the crisis brought about by 
mechanical development. 

The Grosses Schauspielhaus, a huge oval circus-like building of 
remarkable ugliness, was much better suited to the crowd scenes of 
Toller’s drama than to the intimate passages in which the issue be- 
tween workman and employer is defined. The former were played in 
the arena of the theatre, amid the spectators; the latter on the raised 
stage within a proscenium. As a director Reinhardt was not seen at 
his best in this production, for he was uninterested in the social aspect 
of the play and bored by his author’s sentiment; what he liked best 
was the sinister visual building-up of the Engine, the enemy of man- 
kind against which the masses break themselves, breaking at the 
same time the body of their idealist fellow-workman. I looked forward 
to a simpler presentation in which the Engine should consist of 
shadows of wheels and crankshafts, and the more personal scenes 
should be given their full value. However it were done, this play was 
obviously one for the English stage; and the immediate problem was 
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how to meet Toller and discuss with him the translation I was re- 
solved to make. His other play Masse-Mensch (Masses and Men), 
which had been given a year earlier by the Volksbihne in Berlin, 
was already to appear in English. 

The fortress of Niederschénenfeld, where the author was im- 
prisoned, stood near Augsburg in the plain through which the Upper 
Danube flows. And at the Three Moors in Augsburg, one of the half- 
dozen great inns of Europe, I should certainly be able to hire a car 
(at the current rate of ten cents) for the journey. It was inadvisable 
to speak of Toller in this town, for here he had been taken prisoner 
by Noske’s troops after his followers had spent their ammunition on 
chickens and the like. So I set out from Augsburg in the car, and after 
many miles reached a gloomy village with a gloomier-looking gaol, 
surrounded by rusty barbed wire. Gone, evidently, were the days 
when fortress imprisonment was an agreeable vacation for political 
offenders in Germany — when they could put themselves on parole 
each morning and go hunting, fishing, whoring or whatnot for the day. 
This prison of Niederschénenfeld (all who know German will appre- 
ciate the irony of the name) looked a hard place to get out of and 
even to get into. I should never have got into it at all but for the fact 
that my passport, which I presented at the gate, still described me by 
the military rank of major. This is a higher rank in Germany than 
in England, and means battalion commander. The governor of this 
gaol was only a captain, and he wanted to see what an English major 
looked like, so that I was admitted at once. 

Only once before had I been inside a gaol, and that was years ago 
in London to visit a publisher, who had been incarcerated not for 
publishing, but for bigamy. I remember thinking of the comparatively 
trivial nature of this latter offence while I was being led through stone 
corridors to the office of the prison governor, a close-cropped man in 
grey uniform who stood up and clicked his heels. He proved to be in- 
telligent and considerate, as most German army men are, by contrast 
with the civilian riff-raff who get into uniform. He told me the condi- 
tions of my interview with the prisoner Toller, namely that no subject 
must be mentioned on either side except the production of his play in 
England, or kindred professional matters. A warder would be present 
to see that these conditions were enforced. No other language but 
German must be used. After further clicking of heels and bowing, I 
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was admitted under escort to a wing of the building where the political 
prisoners were walking up and down a broad corridor, from which 
their cells opened on either side. 

Toller was an eager, nervous man under thirty, whose eyes be- 
trayed the mental strain of his imprisonment. He led me into his cell, 
where in a top corner was built the swallows’ nest about which he had 
written The Swallow-Book. He read me passages of this long poem 
while the warder, on a stool by the doorway, sat looking vacantly 
before him. Outside, the other prisoners padded up and down. It 
would be strange indeed if human beings, thrown together in this 
extraordinary situation of Toller and myself, should not feel an instant 
friendship. If this feeling grew less in future years in London and else- 
where, it was because Toller’s real creative period ended with his 
release. I could not be interested in his politics, which were of the 
sentimental left-wing rather than the communist order, or in his 
Weltschmerz. But for a while he wrote marvelous things, and he 
touched expressionism with poetry. 

We parted after a short hour which had been allowed for the 
interview, having agreed about the translation both of the play The 
Machine-Wreckers, and the poem (which was brought out by the Ox- 
ford University Press a year afterwards). I took leave of the governor 
of this gaol and drove, not back to Augsburg, but to the old town of 
Ingolstadt on the Danube, whence I could take the evening train to 
Munich. Toller had told me that if only he could be let out of prison, 
he would spend the first three days of freedom in running about a 
forest. At dinner over my bottle of Steinberger I recall wondering 
how long freedom for the rest of us would last, and what it was worth. 
I got into the train with a German tennis champion, who was going 
to play in a tournament at Munich. His ambition was to play at 
Wimbledon, and as long as we spoke of tennis he was a most amiable 
fellow. Then he asked me what I was doing in Bavaria, and I told 
him of my visit that day to the fortress. His eyes hardened as he said, 
‘But Toller is a Jew.’ At the time this struck me as irrelevant and 
even funny, for Toller had every German characteristic. But deep in 
the blue eyes of this tennis-player was foreshadowed the darkness of 
Europe. I got out of the train at Munich feeling that the city was 
not quite as before; superstition was strangling its good nature. I had 
to walk up the Zugspitze for fresh air; and when I came down from 
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the mountain huts, three days later, my stock of paper money had 
dwindled in value by a half. The farmers of the villages were fingering 
million-mark notes and wondering what to do with them, for their 
yards were already stocked with agricultural machinery bought from 
Krupps, and they had paid off the mortgages on their farms for the 
price of an old suit of clothes. Inflation makes the peasant king. 

I had just money enough left to visit Breslau for some dramatic 
celebrations in honor of Gerhart Hauptmann, who was then celebrat- 
ing his sixtieth birthday. A series of his plays was very well done by 
the company of the city theatre, reinforced by players from Berlin. 
This dramatist had been considered as a possible President of the 
Republic; and he had every claim to be called the ‘representative 
man’ of cultural Germany. Here in Silesia, among his own people, 
his peasant plays made a notable effect; but I liked best Florian 
Geyer, a drama of the peasants’ war in a defeated but hopeful Middle 
Europe. 

Next spring, that of 1923, The Machine-Wreckers was done by 
the Stage Society at the Kingsway Theatre. Nugent Monck of the 
Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich, the only Elizabethan playhouse 
in England, came to London to direct the play; and very beautifully 
and simply he did it. Herbert Marshall, who has since become a screen 
star, played the chief part. A. B. Walkley of the Times was moved to 
praise the drama and the dramatist. The Old Vic should have put on 
this play of the Luddites, which with all its faults had the classical line; 
but such was not the policy of the Old Vic in those days. The two 
performances gave me complete satisfaction, for I never expected 
any more, and my other occupations as editor and reviewer had 
allowed me to do the six months’ work for nothing. 

Good plays of another kind, like St. John Ervine’s Fane Clegg, 
had been produced for brief runs in London and had made as credit- 
able a mark without achieving much more success. Very bad plays 
like William Archer’s The Green Goddess had come out in the same year 
and run month after month. Many people were astonished that 
Archer, the pioneer of Ibsen and the revered chief of English dramatic 
critics, should have written so ordinary a melodrama. But Archer 
had attended first nights for years with an umbrella under his arm 
and a detective story in his pocket to be read between the acts, while 
less austere critics were at the theatre bar. The Green Goddess was the 
kind of play he really believed in: it was written not at all with tongue 
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in cheek but with the utmost and most limpid sincerity. When it was 
produced at the St. James’s, with George Arliss in some preposterous 
Indian Rajah part, all the author’s fellow-critics were presented in 
the foyer with a copy of the work. 

A few weeks after the beginning of the run William Archer asked 
me to come and see him, and with great kindness he offered to suggest 
me to one editor at least, and possibly to more, as his successor in 
dramatic reviewing. He added with truly Scottish caution that he 
could not be sure how long the present tenfold increase of his income 
would last, and it would be better to move slowly. The time might 
come when he would be glad to take up the work again, but meanwhile 
I was welcome to keep it going. I thanked him and accepted willingly, 
assuring him that he would never need a critic’s hard-earned pay 
again. We parted with a word about his son Tom, whom I had known 
before he was killed in action in 1916. Archer had a liberal mind and 
was a man of deep integrity. I think everyone was glad to know that 
he met with such luck in his last years. 

Archer’s legacy of dramatic criticism, coupled with a money legacy 
from my uncle, a Somerset doctor, which nearly equalled my normal 
year’s income, gave me a buoyant feeling of independence. I was close 
on forty, but until then had never possessed a hundred pounds except 
on receiving my Army gratuity on demobilization, and that went to 
furnishing a home. Most writers live as precariously as this; but I men- 
tion it here lest my travels in Europe should have given an impression 
of opulence. Actually these journeys were always undertaken with a 
few pounds scraped together by saving; and but for the small inheri- 
tance from my uncle I have never to this day owned a penny of un- 
earned capital. This made it all the easier, when earned money came 
to me in large sums, to subsidize one kind of work by another — for 
instance to become a theatre director on the earnings of a dramatist, 
or a modest impresario for ballet or opera on those of a theatre direc- 
tor, or even again to help pay for productions as a wine merchant al- 
lowed to sell good claret or burgundy at a theatre bar. All these things 
have added to the enjoyment of life, but their material basis has been 
the enjoyment of writing and nothing else — unless perhaps a wife’s 
enjoyment of the queer task (to my mind) of training and presenting 
dancers. 

Let me come, then, to the beginning of 1924. Flecker’s Hassan at 
His Majesty’s had trailed an autumn glory over the closing months of 
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1923, and its success brought new hopes of a drama linking all the 
arts. This play was too lavishly staged to make it outstandingly a 
poetic drama. I would like to see it done again with an Elizabethan 
simplicity, and I am sure Flecker would have understood such a wish, 
had he lived to see his work on the stage. We were approaching the few 
short years between two wars when carefree hopes of any kind could 
be indulged. For some reason I believed in 1924 as in my own star; 
and early in the New Year I gave up every sort of other work to begin 
dramatic writing. Everything, that is to say, but dramatic reviewing 
for one weekly paper; for I wanted to keep every possible contact with 
the stage, to see every new play, and to form ideas about casting and 
direction. 

This also was just the time when THEATRE ARTS changed over from 
quarterly to monthly publication. I had known the magazine from 
its beginnings in the last war, and now I was happy to make contact 
with the Editor and begin writing for it regularly, although not every 
month until some while later. I find myself saying in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 1924: ‘We shall look back upon the realistic drama of present 
commerce as we now look back upon Victorian antimacassars and 
bunches of wax fruit under glass shades. Realism is not a goal. It was a 
milestone. . . . Dead conventions encumber a living theatre. Lifeless 
gestures of lifelike banality fail to arrest the eye. Muffled voices of in- 
disputable good taste fail to enchant the ear. Phantoms eat and drink 
on the stage, and our bellies are not filled. Phantoms make love, and 
our pulse beats no jot the faster. Phantoms perish and our withers are 
unwrung.’ At which the writer of today may say ‘Well, well’ and smile 
a little; knowing it all however to be true. 
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Citizen Kane 


And One-Man Pictures in General 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


oo Kane has at last been shown to the public, after William 
Randolph Hearst served it as voluntary press agent in the 
largest unsought publicity build-up since Gone with the Wind. Fortu- 
nately, this long-promised film survived the hazards of its pre-release 
fame, and emerged as an exciting work, vital and imaginative, full of 
the unbridled energy which Orson Welles brings to every new medium 
he invades. As in all Mr. Welles’ ventures, it is free of the bonds of 
precedent, but there is always a compensating sense of what is ap- 
propriate to the medium. It is another success in this year’s stream of 
successful ‘one-man pictures’. And just as Orson Welles, producer 
and director, deserves credit for the excellence of Citizen Kane, Orson 
Welles, co-author (with Herman Mankiewicz), and Orson Welles, ac- 
tor, must be held responsible for the fact that it falls short of greatness. 

On the credit listings, the photographer for the picture, Gregg 
Toland, is billed equally with the director. At this stage of Hollywood 
film development such a billing should not be unusual. It is no more 
than a recognition of the simple fact that the camera is the motion 
picture director’s only means of communication with his audience; 
that a movie to be good must tell its tale in movie terms. Yet Orson 
Welles is almost alone in affirming a fact which should be past dispute. 
Gregg Toland, the cameraman in the case, has photographed The 
Informer, The Long Voyage Home, The Grapes of Wrath and many 
other pictures on Hollywood’s honor roll; so it is not surprising that 
he fills this assignment brilliantly. 

Toland’s camera sets the mood of Citizen Kane from the very out- 
set. Its eye moves slowly up the repeating patterns of a wire en- 
closure, reaching at last the high top of the fence and an iron gatehead 
enscrolled with a huge wrought-iron ‘K’. This is the face that Citizen 
Kane’s ‘pleasure dome’ presents to the world. As the camera rolls in- 
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side the fence, up the man-made hill beaded with statuary and re- 
luctant vegetation and on up to the fortress which Kane has built 
himself, the stage is set without a spoken word. 

Citizen Kane is dead. The film is the history of his life, retraced — 
from childhood to death — first by a mock March of Time, then by 
each of the people who knew him best: his guardian, Walter Parks 
Thatcher; his business manager, Mr. Bernstein; his best friend, Jed 
Leland; and his second wife, Susan Alexander, whom he tried and 
failed to build into an opera star. It is the same familiar tale from 
every angle, this story of a shallow and arrogant newspaper owner 
and man of wealth, whose craze for power and the admiration of the 
world leads him into headstrong and unscrupulous dealings with 
everyone about him; until at last he has lost all his friends, even the 
second wife whom he loved in his way, and retires to die in lonely 
splendor among his fabulous objets d’art, in his castle on a man-made 
hill. 

It is also, when it has all been told, the picture of a man who is 
really not worth depicting, and here is the film’s weakness. Citizen 
Kane depends for its importance on implications which are external 
to the movie itself. It acquires a sort of reflected significance from the 
fact that it might be about a living man whom we all know, a man who 
not only loves power but has it, who wields a sinister influence on 
millions of people through the medium of his newspapers and his 
money. In the picture this sway over the multitude is hinted at but 
never demonstrated; and yet it is only this power which lends the man 
stature enough to make him a vital subject. Without his power he is 
an unpleasant rich man, nothing more. If the film had been about such 
a person as Abraham Lincoln, the author might justly have depended 
for significance upon the popular conception of the man. Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois could show Lincoln in many of his 
weakest moments and in none of his greatest, because it drew strength 
from the fact that the audience knew Lincoln as a great man. But 
Citizen Kane cannot be judged except on his own film record, and by 
that standard he must be found wanting. 

Orson Welles plays the part of the grown-up Kane with vigor and 
intelligence. He would be even more successful if he were willing to 
build his emotional scenes through the actor’s power to develop feeling 
from within himself. Instead he resorts frequently to the trick of burst- 
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Dorothy Comingore in her first big film part as Susan Alexander — a singer 
of lower middle talents performs for Citizen Kane, played — need we 
say — by Orson Welles in his first screen appearance. New as both their faces 
are to films, there is an even more extraordinary appearance in Citizen Kane 

the ceiling, long banished from Hollywood sets because of exigencies of 
sound and lighting. Restored to its original position by Mr. Welles, the ceil- 
ing makes possible many new camera angles and a new sense of realism. 


RKO 








Walt Disney — RKO 









THE RELUCTANT DRAGON 


Presenting: the two leading players in Walt Disney’s 
latest full- length feature — The Reluctant Dragon 
himself, and Robert Benchley. Mr. Benchley plays 
the part of a visitor to the Disney lot who is shown , 
through the various stages in the production of an 
animated cartoon. The Dragon, we assume, is a 
cartoon in process of being animated. 
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ing in with his lines without allowing another actor to finish. This only 
serves to jerk the spotlight abruptly back to himself ard unbalances 
many scenes. Fortunately, Welles has surrounded himself with an 
excellent cast, recruited chiefly from his Mercury Theatre company, 
which is well able to sustain its end of the proceedings. Dorothy 
Comingore, as Susan Alexander, develops a well-rounded portrait of 
a pretty innocent, transformed first into Kane’s wife and an unwilling 
opera star, finally into a drunken nightclub singer; and Joseph Cotten, 
Everett Sloane, George Coulouris, Ray Collins and the others make 
themselves as much at home on the screen as they are on the stage. 
Some of them could learn more about growing old in make-up, now 
that they must submit to the scrutiny of the film close-up; but that is 
a minor point. 

The various narratives are joined together by the device of a 
newsreel editor who interviews each of Kane’s friends in the order in 
which they entered his life. The interviewer is ingeniously kept in the 
background by being photographed in the foreground — always from 
his back or side — as a sort of shadow across the corner of the screen. 
From this vantagepoint he can ask leading questions without imposing 
himself upon the story in which he has no part. The camera is adept 
at this job of establishing a point of view, at saying, ‘this character is 
unimportant, ignore him’; or, ‘this man is a great force, watch him.’ 
Through most of the film, for instance, Orson Welles is photographed 
from below so that he looms large above the observer. This is a 
familiar device to convey size or power but it remains effective. 

A more original use of the expressive camera appears in the scene 
of the wife’s debut in opera. The story is told twice: first by the drama 
critic, Jed Leland, who must review the production; then by Susan 
Alexander herself. In the first telling we are introduced to the bustle 
onstage before curtain time. As the performance begins, the camera 
rises slowly to record the unfavorable reaction of two stagehands in 
the flies, and then moves out to the front of the house. From then on, 
the opera is followed from the audience with the performance going 
on interminably on the distant mammoth stage. The picture picks out 
the faces of listeners, alternately bored or annoyed, or — in the case of 
Kane — anxious. That is Jed Leland’s version of the debut of a medio- 
cre opera star. When Susan tells of the same event, there is, to begin 
with, a short repeat of the first scenes of pre-curtain bustle. Then the 
curtain rises, but this time the camera remains onstage, looking out 
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over the black hole of the audience, with only the exits visible, and 
the footlights glaring balls of white against the darkness. Here is what 
the singer sees when the curtain goes up on her debut; and it tells the 
horror of the moment better than words. 

Such examples could be multiplied many times, but they would 
only serve to reinforce the fact that Citizen Kane is a motion picture 
to be seen, a photoplay that is more than photographed actors. It is 
Mr. Welles’ first picture and not a perfect one, but it is rich in film 
ideas, and abundant in opportunity for everyone associated with it, 
from experienced movie hands like Toland to newcomers like Bernard 
Herrmann, the young radio composer who contributes his first film 
score. And above all, Citizen Kane has the kind of artistic unity which 
is rare in Hollywood’s customary large-scale collaborations. 

This brings us to the question of ‘one-man pictures’. In the past 
year enough one-man pictures have been both good and successful to 
make it evident to the most reluctant members of the industry that 
the usual Hollywood system of distributing the various creative film 
jobs among many people is impractical and artistically untenable. 
This is by no means a new idea. The plaint against the producer who 
superimposes his practical ideas and prejudices upon the director’s 
artistic discretion is monotonously familiar. Screen writers have cried 
for years that directors do not understand their scripts and misrepre- 
sent their ideas. Actors struggle along their generally mediocre ways, 
trying to reconcile divergences between the lines they must speak and 
the director’s own vision of what the script should be. There have been 
frequent envious looks at the benevolent despotism of a Walt Disney, 
whose controlling hand is over all elements of production, merging and 
unifying them into a satisfying whole. 

The phrase ‘one-man picture’ is, of course, anomalous. Motion 
pictures have always been collaborations, and must be so because of 
the way they are conceived and reproduced. Director, producer and 
script-writer may be the same person, and he might even fulfil the 
functions of cameraman (although one man would soon be reduced to 
exhaustion if he attempted all four jobs). There still remain innumer- 
able technical jobs to be done, and actors to reckon with, in all but 
nature films. What is meant by a one-man picture, then, is rather a 
film in which one man’s artistic personality dominates the whole 


production. 


One of the greatest movie artists, as well as one of the most suc- 
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cessful, is such an old hand at one-man productions that one is apt 
to forget that he is a member of the clan. Charlie Chaplin’s The Great 
Dictator, his Modern Times and City Lights are all great examples of a 
comic actor’s art; but they are more than that. They are great movies, 
because their scenarios have built a perfect framework for the actor’s 
particular genius, because their simple, straightforward production 
has been best designed to set in relief what Chaplin can best do. This 
harmony between method and content which makes great pictures 
has been achieved in Chaplin’s case by concentrating the functions of 
producer, writer and director, as well as leading actor, in his own 
person. 

Last summer The Great McGinty was released and immediately 
won praise as well as money for its producer-director-author. Preston 
Sturges has followed McGinty with two other successes, Christmas in 
Fuly and The Lady Eve, and has been chosen unofficial prophet of the 
new era and miracle man to the film industry. Actually these are not 
very important pictures. They throw little new light on the world, or 
even on motion picture techniques in general. But they have a re- 
freshing speed and lightness; and they are noteworthy because they 
have molded fairly undistinguished acting material into credible per- 
formance. It may be that the acting is evidence of Mr. Sturges’ genius 
as a director, but his earlier pictures do not suggest as much. What 
seems more probable is that these actors have had the rare oppor- 
tunity of working with a director who knew what the script was about, 
and with a script writer who knew how to write lines that were the 
stuff that films are made of. Mr. Sturges, besides, was not circum- 
vented by vague front-office ideas of ‘what the public likes’ or ‘what 
the company stands for’; he was his own producer and his own boss. 

In a loose sense, Meet Fohn Doe can be included in the category of 
one-man productions. Here there were two men as producers, Frank 
Capra and Robert Riskin, one of them doubling as director, the other 
as writer; but Riskin and Capra have worked together on so many 
films that they have become almost an entity as far as film production 
is concerned, and there is evidence that Frank Capra was more than a 
passive collaborator in the writing of the film. At its best, Meet Fohn 
Doe is an amiable genre picture, told in a mixture of light humors and 
melodrama with Capra’s flair for significant detail. One short scene 
in which Jimmy Gleason, as a tough managing editor on a drunk, un- 
burdens himself to John Doe is Capra at his best. For he is the rare 
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comedy director who knows the art of bringing his roving camera to 
repose on a fine acting vignette such as this, so that the moment is set 
off by contrast with its surroundings. 

Not all Yohn Doe, however, is Capra at his best: the picture’s 
tepid patriotism, its overly naive picture of Mr. and Mrs. America 
are Frank Capra’s too. Here again is the shortcoming that was mani- 
fest in Citizen Kane, and apparent as well in The Great Dictator and 
Sturges’ pictures. There is a system of critical checks and balances 
that is present when producer, director and so forth are different 
people which is sacrificed by a one-man picture in the interests of 
unity. There is no one in such a production set-up who is enough re- 
moved from the actual processes of creation to serve as critic: to 
decide whether a certain scene is in keeping with the rest of the film, 
an action in character, a sequence too long or too short. The makers 
of Fohn Doe must still submit their closing scene to the judgment of 
sneak preview audiences with dire results. Charlie Chaplin can still 
intrude a sickly sentimental note into an otherwise brilliant picture. 
Preston Sturges can make his leading actor take six pratfalls where 
less would be sufficient. Misjudgment is not peculiar to one-man films 
but it is the more unfortunate since it must counterbalance the 
obvious advantages of the form. 

Not all the best pictures this year have been one-man productions: 
we have only to remember The Long Voyage Home (made, incidentally, 
under Walter Wanger’s producing banner by a long-standing team 
of film-makers, John Ford, Gregg Toland and Dudley Nichols), The 
Philadelphia Story, The Letter, Fantasia (which at times fell subject to 
the hazards of collaboration). But there have been enough to make it 
clear that film production can reach the unity of means and end 
necessary to all successful artistic ventures only when producer, 
director, scriptwriter, cameraman and actors, whether they be many 
people who speak the same language or a very few, can all work to- 
gether toward a clearly visualized goal. 
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DANNY KAYE introduces with proper springtime flourish the following 
group of actors — beginners and veterans — who have lent able support to 
various plays this season. He himself makes his bow in ‘legitimate’ in Lady 
in the Dark, after many years in vaudeville and night clubs. 





Beers 


Yuree ORR s 


Fred Feh. 





PERRY WILSON in The Cream in the Well 


A newcomer to Broadway, Perry Wilson handled the role of Opal i in Lynn 
Riggs’ play of tortured souls with considerable feeling. Fresh from training 
school and from performances with apprentice and non-professional groups, 
Miss Wilson has broadened her background in the only repertory theatres 
left, the Summer Theatres that dot the countryside and provide a few weeks 
of hectic activity for hopeful neophytes. The role of Opal, the young wife 
married to a one-time suitor of the malevolent Julie, was sufficiently taxing 
as a part to exhibit Miss Wilson’s power of taut, concentrated emotion. 
Slender and piquant in appearance, with a good voice and excellent bodily 
control as well as a real ability to take on the mood and attributes of charac- 
ter, Miss Wilson is one of the beginners worth watching. Julie, played by 
Martha Sleeper, is seen here in the act of frightening the unfortunate Opal, 
haunted by the terror of inherited insanity, into committing suicide. 
































THELMA SCHNEE in The Corn Is Green 


Another beginner who reached the New York stage by way of training in 
college drama departments and apprenticeship in Summer Theatres, Thelma 
Schnee was given her first professional start two years ago when she joined 
the Lunts, then on tour, to play Nina in The Sea Gull. Last year she had a 
small part in The World We Make. The role of Bessie Watty in the current 
Emlyn Williams success, starring Ethel Barrymore, is a part to delight an 
actress willing to play for characterization rather than mere charm. Miss 
Schnee’s Bessie is as Vv ulgar, adolescent and sensuous as she is meant to be. 
The young actress presents her ably and not without malice, underlining the 
essential amoral selfishness of the growing girl. In the last act, shown here, 
Bessie comes back to Miss Moffat’s house, bringing her unwanted baby, 

flaunting her fine feathers and explaining to the Squire, pl. ryed by E ‘dmond 
Breon, just how she intends to exploit an unhappy situation. 


Fred Feh 
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ELEONORA MENDELSSOHN, above, makes 
of the brief role of Frau Clara Rosenthal i 

Elmer Rice’s Flight to the West a tragic figure 
of noble proportions. This is Eleonora Men- 
delssohn’s second appearance on the English 
speaking stage, after a lifetime in the theatres 
of Berlin, Munich and Vienna. She played in 
Reinhardt’s company, performing all the great 
roles of classic and modern literature from 
Shakespeare and Schiller to Shaw and Piran- 
dello. her acting has the depth and integration 
which mg such varied and intensive training 
can give it. Through much of the play she 
speaks not at all, but she is able to convey 
through her mere presence, her posture, the 
way her head is carried, the restless yet un- 
obtrusive movements of her hands, the weight 
of sorrow and suffering of this weary woman. 





LYDIA ST. CLAIR, below, is one of the dis. 
tinguished ounieanal players who found EL 
mer Rice’s Flight to the West a moving ve. 
hicle for their first American appearances, A 
French actress who has played Ibsen and 
Strindberg as well as such moderns as Noel 
Coward and Jacques Deval, she has starred 
in Paris and toured on the continent. The 
role of Marie Dickensen, Belgian wife of an 
American scholar, demands a tortured, almost 
hysterical attack which she is well able to sus- 
tain and vary through the three acts of Mr, 
Rice’s compelling picture of world affairs. Like 
Eleonora Mendelssohn, Lydia St. Clair has 
had the kind of fundamental technical train- 
ing which permits her to move with authority 
on any stage and to adapt herself brilliantly to 
a new language and an unfamiliar ensemble, 





Fred Fehl 
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ADRIENNE GESSNER, below, is a third 
European acting talent that has come to en- 
rich our stage. Being modest as well as able, 
she plays what comes her way — a small role 
last year in the Dorothy Thompson-Fritz 
Kortner play, 4nother Sun, and this year, the 
maid in Rose Franken’s Claudia. She brings to 
each of these small parts an intensity of feeling 
and a very special warmth and tenderness. In 
her native Vienna she was a popular comedi- 
enne, playing leads in plays such as Clare 
Boothe’s The Women, Molnar’s Great Love, and 
Dodie Smith’s Ca// It a Day, and in the many 
roles typical of continental repertory. In Miss 
Franken’s play she is the sympathetic but 
harassed maid, whose private troubles do not 
prevent her helping her young mistress when 
death and life invade a care-free existence. 





Fred Fehl 


Fred Fehl 





ANN THOMAS, above, as May, the ‘inspira- 
tion’ of Adam Bugoris, daft Bulgarian play- 
wright in Five Alarm Waltz, provided some of 
the more div erting moments in Lucille S. 
Prumbs’ satire. Miss Thomas is a graduate of 
that venerable institution for training actors, 
the stage itself. Her career began at the age of 
four when she appeared in The Blue Bird. Since 
then she has been continuously subjected to 
the discipline of performance, appearing in 
an endless succession of plays, the most recent 
being Elmer Rice’s Two on an Island. As May, 

Miss Thomas used to good effect a dead-pan, 
zanie type of acting w hich fitted admir: ably the 
bewildered shop ¢ girl who was snatched from her 
dull duties and forced unwillingly into the role 
of Egeria to a tempestuous poet-playwright. 








LUCILE WATSON in Watch on the Rhine 


Miss Watson brings to the role of Fanny Farrelly in Lillian Hellman’s 
prize- winning play the full impact of her mature and telling powers. Miss 
Watson’s style is as distinguished as it is forceful, clothed in an authority 
acquired through many years of success in the exercise of her profession. 
{ Her quick, incisive manner, her expert timing, her wit combined with an 
inherent dignity make her an ideal interpreter of Miss Hellman’s American 
| matriarch who is faced with new issues and meets them with courage and 
i understanding. Miss Watson’s career has been long and fruitful and has 
included leading roles in the comedies of many modern playwrights, French, 
English and American, including many popular hits. Holly wood has had a 
{ goodly share of her time since 1934 but has not lessened her ability to handle 
a challenging role such as the one confided to her in Miss Hellman’s play. 
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WHITFORD KANE in The Doctor's Dilemma 


Seen here solidly ensconced in the role of Sir Patrick Cullen in Katharine 


Cornell’s spirited revival of Shaw’s comedy, Whitford Kane proves himself 


once more a master of his craft. An Irishman by birth, he is an American by 
long residence and has been seen in innumer able parts since he first made his 
debut in this country in 1912. Since then he has played under almost every 
important management and in a wide variety of plays. He is a true man of the 
theatre, recognizing ability outside conv entional boundaries and willing to 
experiment with ideas. He play ed with the Bandbox Theatre and the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in the early days and recently has been associated with 
Orson Welles at the Mercury and with Maurice Evans in his Shakespearean 
productions. Nearly thirty years of unbroken activity has not diminished 
his genial Irish warmth, the natural eloquence of his speech and gesture. 


Fred Fehl 











Barbara Morgan 








ERICK HAWKINS YANKEE BLUEBRITCHES 


Among the young dancers in whose hands rests the promise of tomorrow, 
none has built upon a wider base than Erick Hawkins. A recruit of the Ameri- 
can Ballet when it was organized by Lincoln Kirstein in 1935, he was com- 
mandeered by Martha Graham in 1938 for the male lead in American Docu- 
ment. Roles in Every Soul 1s a Circus, El Penitente and Letter to the World 
have disclosed a dancer of maturing power, and provided affirmative evi- 
dence that there exists a meeting-ground between modern dance and ballet. 
This spring’s first solo recital in New York further revealed an artist with 
an honest and sensitive imagination, a feeling for original and dramatic ges- 
ture, the makings of an individual style, and something important to say. 

The many fine dance moments have yet to be given a firm, unified line, but 
the substance is there, as well as the ability to work in large outlines. 
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Dance Repertory — 
American Style 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


N°’ RECENT season in dance has presented so ambiguous a face as 
this year’s, which staggered to an uncertain close by the end of 
March. When the season opened, the Broadway prospect was two- 
fold: the further entrenchment of ballet, and an almost complete 
eclipse of the modern dance. The latter half of this prophecy has been 
depressingly fulfilled. The economic pattern according to which 
Broadway operates allowed all of two performances to Martha 
Graham and her company, one each to Hanya Holm and Anna 
Sokolow with their groups; yet in each case the house was crowded 
and people were turned away. What made the situation all the more 
ironical was the fact that the ‘subway circuit’ more than held its own. 
The dance programs of the Washington Irving High School and the 
Y.M.H.A. were as enthusiastically attended as ever. Down on 16th 
Street, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman opened their own 
studio theatre and filled its modest house from late December through 
March. The audience for modern dance continues to grow, but there 
is still ‘no room in the inn’ so far as Broadway is concerned. 

The Monte Carlo and Original Ballets Russes — twin offspring 
of the De Basil company — managed with brief intervals to occupy 
the Fifty-First Street Theatre from October through January. They 
operated in an auditorium half the size of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, heretofore ballet’s home; yet the going was not easy. The 
Ballet Theatre, similarly deprived of the Center Theatre and forced 
to ask the Broadway price-scale, barely squeezed out a four-weeks’ 
season in February, at no time drawing a capacity house. As for the 
Ballet Caravan, it appeared only by proxy, in a Ballet Theatre revival 
of Billy the Kid. 

Leaving to one side the strategic and apparently insoluble economic 
problem with which every dance company including the Russians is 
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confronted today, the most serious question which the season posed 
was that of repertory — the dance substance offered. From the stand- 
point of personnel, regardless of what nostalgic memory may urge as 
to the glories of the past, the talents gathered into today’s companies 
seem more than adequate for satisfying and even brilliant perform- 
ance. But in the matter of repertory the ballet faces a crisis for which 
the two Ballets Russes have as yet no solution, the Ballet Theatre a 
tentative one, and the modern dance — with all its shortcomings and 
limitations — possibly the only answer. Simply stated, the crisis grows 
out of the fact that the ballet repertory is no longer self-sustaining. 
It still manages to keep fairly well in hand a core of classics — Giselle, 
Coppélia, Swan Lake, Aurora’s Wedding, Les Sylphides, Carnaval, 
Spectre de la Rose, Cog d’Or — and certain more modern works which 
continue to hold the regard both of the audience and the companies 
which do them. But this nucleus is growing steadily smaller. Schéhéra- 
zade, Petrouchka, Prince Igor, Afternoon of a Faun, Tricorne, The 
Good-humoured Ladies and Saint Francis, though still performed, are 
already being allowed to fall by the way, not because they have lost 
in worth or repute, but because ballet companies no longer care enough 
to give them more than a few haphazard performances a year. 

Nor are new works coming along in sufficient number to take their 
place. The two Ballets Russes are not even replacing the work-a-day 
ballets that shore up the repertory for a few seasons and then quietly 
retire to the warehouse. The hand of time has long been heavy upon 
Scuola di Ballo, Les Elfes, Les Cent Baisers, Seventh Symphony, Les 
Présages and Cimarosiana; but it has dealt even harder with most of 
the novelties of the past two years. Rouge et Noir and Capriccio 
Espagnole have held up fairly well; mended on the road, The New 
Yorker may be good for a second season, as was Ghost Town this year. 
But of the recent premiéres one can count for any length of time 
only upon Fokine’s Paganini and Lichine’s Le Fils Prodigue (neither 
actually new this year), Lichine’s Graduation Ball, and the Balanchine 
revivals, Cotillon, Serenade, Baiser de la Fée and Poker Game. At least 
three of the Balanchine works would be cause for cheers, were they 
actually products of 1940-41 and had the premiére of this year’s 
new work, Balustrade, disclosed more than an aesthetic puzzle. In 
short, what the two Russian companies face is the fact that, outside 
of George Balanchine who has lived in this country since 1934 and 
struck roots here, their creative energies — deprived of their cus- 
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tomary habitat, the sands and the magical air of the Riviera — have 
not yet begun to adjust themselves to the ‘flight to the west’. 

The artistic outlook of the Ballet Theatre seems brighter on the 
whole. In Antony Tudor, an Englishman who has found in the United 
States a second home, the company possesses a choreographer in the 
flush of creative maturity who has broken through the confines of 
ballet tradition without deserting its standard. His Fardin aux Lilas 
is already an acknowledged masterwork, his Dark Elegies is destined — 
once it is thoroughly known — for the same high regard, and he has 
proved in Gala Performance and the revised Goyescas that he can 
provide the bread-and-butter works that are the mainstay of a com- 
pany from season to season. Less original in content and less distin- 
guished in manner, Anton Dolin’s Capricioso and Pas de Quatre cap- 
tured sufficient charm to insure their carry-over into the immediate 
future. Furthermore, Ballet Theatre has — in the persons of Agnes 
de Mille and Eugene Loring — choreographers who have made them- 
selves part of the contemporary American impulse toward dance. 
Agnes de Mille’s Three Virgins and a Devil, the comedy hit of the 
season, performed the neat trick of combining informed ballet and a 
typically American brand of insanity (not to mention a dash of me- 
diaeval lore) in a witty and well-built dance. Practical considerations 
alone kept her beautiful achievement of last season, Black Ritual, 
off the schedule this year. The revival of Billy the Kid confirmed and 
strengthened the critical and audience approval which it won for 
Eugene Loring when first produced; and although The Great American 
Goof — either because of inadequate performance or intrinsic faults — 
failed to live up to last year’s more favorable opinions, there is every 
reason to believe that Loring has only begun his creative career. 

Nevertheless, Ballet Theatre has as yet only half a repertory. The 
classics it has taken over (they are meagre in number compared with 
those of the Ballets Russes), two of the Tudor ballets and Billy the 
Kid comprise the sum total of those works which, either because of 
their loftiness of conception or the opportunities for transcendent 
dancing which they afford, give a ballet company distinction and 
vitality. New works of this sort cannot be expected from the present 
choreographers in sufficient quantity to fill up the gap, and it would 
be suicidal to borrow further from the Russian repertory and program 
even if that were possible. Actually, there is only one direction in 
which the Ballet Theatre — and with it eventually all the existing 
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companies and groups — can move, and that is the direction in which 
it has already taken the first, tentative steps. Standing between the 
old and the new, the Ballet Theatre — partly by accident and partly 
by design — finds its feet planted at one end of a bridge slowly being 
built from both sides; the ballet toward the themes and idiom of the 
new dance; the modern groups (as all recent programs attest) toward 
the language and aesthetic standards of a tradition it once eschewed. 
Eventually this bridge will be completed; the evolution of dance under 
the impact of changing cultural conditions insures that. But it seems 
foolish to wait for what time will accomplish, when the decisive step 
can be taken now. 

The past ten or fifteen years have created a corpus of American 
dance works of sufficient substance and dramatic power to reinforce 
the ballet repertory at its foundations and to give it at once an 
American future. Until recently, these works were thought to lie 
outside the main stream of dance development and to be at irrecon- 
cilable odds with the purposes of ballet: but we have come to see that 
it has been just as foolish to contend that the music of Stravinsky was 
beyond the purview of those brought up on Wagner, Debussy and 
Strauss. This is not to say that it is going to be easy for ballet and the 
new dance to pool their resources. The works of the modern dance 
have proved themselves in repertory but only as virtuoso vehicles for 
the original choreographers and their groups. Can other dancers, 
trained in a different technique and style, take them over? How long 
and difficult would the process of retraining be, and what effect would 
it have on their previous mode of dancing? Is the answer to the prob- 
lem a company which absorbs the modern repertory? Or shall an 
organization like the Ballet Theatre take over modern dance groups 
intact? On none of these questions dare one dogmatize, seeing that 
the answers depend on what has not yet been tried. But that they can 
be answered seems an entirely reasonable assumption. 

What are these works? Any list must be tentative, subject to ac- 
tual proving in the dance arena. It must also be a personal list, the 
considered judgment of one individual, with which others may rightly 
disagree. Since these dances are to be thought of as part of a company 
repertory, only group works should be included. It might be as well 
to make such a list by choreographers in alphabetical order, like the 
list that follows. 

Filling Station, by Lew Christensen (with music by Virgil Thom- 
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Two of the season’s most original 
works found their inspiration in 
the naive. Martha Graham’s E/ 
Penitente (with Erick Hawkins 
and Merce Cunningham) turned 
to the Crucifixion ritual of the 
Spanish-Indian southwest for an 
unusually beautiful statement of 
simple peasant feeling toward 
things solemn and important to 
them. The mortal sins of lust, 
gluttony and pride provided the 
comic theme for Three Virgins and 
a Devil, in which Agnes de Mille 
(choreographer) and Eugene Lor- 
ing — as well as Annabelle Lyon 
and Lucia Chase — disported, to 
the delight of Ballet Theatre audi- 
ences, and wide critical approval. 


Three Virgins and a Devil 





Barbara Morgan 





El Penitente 





Fred Fehl 
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One way for the dancer to cut today’s Gordian 
knot is to set up his own studio theatre and 
ask the public in. Seldom has it worked so well 
as for Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
in their new West Sixteenth Street home. The 
cobwebs brushed off, such works as The Life 
of the Bee, Shakers, Atavisms, The Happy 
Hypocrite and the Alcina Suite, above, returned 
to the repertory with new lustre. Equally im- 
portant was the gain in precision, authority 
and finish which came to the company as the 
result of three months of continuous perform- 
ance. While the emphasis was upon repertory, 
the season brought Doris Humphrey’s new 
work, Song of the West, and also the presenta- 


tion of Lae Sherman as a choreogr apher of 


promise. Incidentally, Charles W eidman’s take- 
offs on dancers from Anna Duncan to Carmen 
Amaya furnished audiences not only with mat- 
ter of innocent merriment but also with perhaps 
the most pointed dance criticism of the year. 


Discouraging as it must have been to Hanya 
Holm and her Group to have only one single 
appearance on Broadway, the performance 
nonetheless brought into focus most of the 
forces converging upon the present dance scene, 
Metropolitan Daily, enhanced for the first time 
by the presence of men, is the modern dance 
wearing exceeding well; one of its fine moments 
with Hanya Holm and Louise Kloepper i is il. 
lustrated below. The carefree joy in movement 
which is Hanya Holm’s trade-mark supplied 
the stuff of a new Dance of [ntroduction, but the 
impress of ballet was apparent, hots in the 
idiom and in the prominence given to solo 
dances. The Golden Fleece, an ‘Alchemistic 
Fantasy’ with theme and costumes by Kurt 
Seligmann, resurrected the allegorical ballet 
an experiment bogged down by the splendor of 
its decor but making use of a kind of delicate 
movement heretofore largely absent from 
the idiom and style of American dancing. 





Nina Leen — PIX 
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son), a wayside story told with youthful. vigor and ingenuity in the 
language of ballet informed with popular dance. Critical consensus 
would also agree in drawing upon the Ballet Caravan repertory for 
Eugene Loring’s Yankee Clipper and, with reservations, City Portrait. 

Primitive Mysteries, by Martha Graham (with music by Louis 
Horst), Jallet blanc masterpiece of the new idiom. With it belongs 
Celebration (Louis Horst), Martha Graham’s early style at its height. 

American Provincials (Louis Horst), comprising Act of Piety for 
solo dancer and Act of Fudgment for the group, a powerful evocation of 
the Puritan character in its darker aspects. Chronicle (Wallingford 
Riegger), Martha Graham suite which by its dramatic structure and 
intrinsic grandeur towered far above the many other dances produced 
in the thirties on the themes of economic exploitation and war. 
American Document (Ray Green), tribute to the American spirit 
that welded speech and dance and brought to fruition the lyricism 
long latent in the Graham idiom. 

Every Soul Is a Circus (Paul Nordoff), the silly heart of a modern 
Madame Bovary in a ballet whose lightness of touch makes all the 
more devastating the bitter close. Letter to the World (Hunter John- 
son), the legend of Emily Dickinson and the words of her poetry 
married to movement with a range and depth of feeling rarely cap- 
tured in dance. 

Tragic Exodus, by Hanya Holm (Vivian Fine), intense and finely 
wrought threnody on the theme of the refugee: They Too Are Exiles 
might well be joined with it as a first part. Metropolitan Daily 
(Gregory Tucker), frolic over the contents of the American newspaper, 
choreographed by Hanya Holm with her own distinctive sense of glee. 

Dance of Work and Play (Norman Lloyd), suite ballet happily 
capturing Hanya Holm’s feel for patterns in space, the excitement of 
percussion rhythms, and sheer dance joy. Trend was lost to the reper- 
tory almost at once because of its magnitude and the conflicting 
opinions it raised, reasons which well warrant the experiment of a 
revival. 

The Life of the Bee, Doris Humphrey’s nature poem whose revival 
this season revealed it still unfaded in lyric quality and theatrical 
power. The Shakers, masterpiece in Americana whose recent revision 
has further added to the dance fervor which won it early recognition. 
New Dance (Wallingford Riegger), whose ‘Variations and Conclusion’ 
remains one of the show pieces of the modern dance; part of Doris 
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Humphrey’s trilogy which included Theatre Piece and With My Red 
Fires. 

Race of Life (Vivian Fine), Thurber’s satire on the American family 
faithfully transcribed in a ballet whose inventive pantomime and 
comic comment never flag. Passacaglia (Bach), Doris Humphrey’s 
eloquent homage to the dignity of man, a work whose fidelity to the 
music, solidity of form and lyric exaltation place it at the apex of 
symphonic ballet. Sguare Dance (Lionel Nowak), popular dance forms 
brilliantly elaborated and integrated in a work American to the core. 

Atavisms, by Charles Weidman (Lehman Engel), dance suite 
which places side by side the mad satire of ‘Bargain Counter’ and the 
anger of ‘Lynch Town’; one of the outstanding rediscoveries of the 
Humphrey-Weidman repertory season. Traditions (Lehman Engel), 
an essentially serious theme — the bondage of meaningless ritual — 
transformed into an apotheosis of wit by means of gesture become 
dance. 

Opus 57 (Vivian Fine), Charles Weidman’s fancy luxuriating in a 
ballet about nothing in particular and everything in general which 
rises on its own foolishness to heights of pure dance. Alcina Suite 
(Handel), beautifully choreographed by Charles Weidman as a duet. 
The Happy Hypocrite (Herbert Elwell), Max Beerbohm’s story made 
into a vehicle for Weidman’s volatile sense of theatre — the last 
act to be enlarged. 

These works have proved their ability to stand the wear and tear 
of repertory performance by the original company and choreographer. 
It may not be too much to suggest that two or three of them belong in 
the company of a Petrouchka or a Les Sylphides. All start with the 
advantage that they have grown out of our own soil. Undoubtedly 
they bear, on the whole, the mark of American ‘primitives’ — that 
naive and in some cases even ‘untutored’ quality that one associates 
with the beginnings of a new period in art. And for that very reason, 
if for no other, the future is theirs. 

Anomalous as the present situation is in dance, the outlines at 
least are clear. Ballet has the organizational base, the prestige and 
the authority that go with any carrier of tradition. Dance outside 
its fold lacks all three, but it carries in its body the seeds of life. That 
the two need each other is clear. The past season has underscored 
this conclusion in a way that none can miss. What is to be done about 
it remains to be seen. 
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Goethe and Faust 
EDITH HAMILTON 


OETHE’S claims to greatness are many, but to the world at large 
he is a dramatist. His popular fame rests on Faust. It is a 
baffling play; it perplexes and disturbs. 

There are two parts to the play. Once the first part was over- 
shadowed by the second, which was studied as a deep philosophy 
expressed through enigmatic symbolism. Today it is read — at least 
outside of Germany — for its nature poetry, among the most beautiful 
there is, and the ironic, delightful figure of Mephistopheles. The 
symbolic philosophy has withdrawn to the background. The problem 
of Faust is not what this or that symbol means, it is Faust himself. 

The story of the play is familiar. Even the reader who comes to 
it for the first time knows the outline. Gretchen yields to Faust. He 
kills her mother unintentionally, her brother in self-defence, and 
leaves her and the city to save his life. She kills their child, is im- 
prisoned and executed. The night before her execution Mephistopheles 
is forced by Faust to bring him to her in her prison cell. There he 
tells her that he has come to take her away with him. She says, 


How is it that you do not shrink from me? 
I have killed my mother and drowned my child. 


He tells her, ‘Let the past be past or it will kill me.’ She answers, 


No, you must live — live on. 

And I will tell you how the graves must lie. 
The best place for my mother. 

And next to her my brother. 

With me apart, but not too far away. 

The little one at my right breast. 

And no one else will lie there near me. 


He urges her again to come with him, but again she draws back. In 
despair Faust cries that he will carry her away by force. She says, 


Not that. Not violence. 
Once I gave all to my dear Love. 
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He tells her they must hasten. The day breaks. She answers, 
Day. Yes it is day. My last. 
It should have been my wedding day — 
We shall see each other once again 
Where the crowd gathers silently 
And I am seized and bound 
For the red block — the block to which they lead me. 
The steel quivers above me — 
Then silence — silence like the grave. 

At this moment Mephistopheles enters. Margarethe cries out that 


she will not go with him. Mephistopheles sternly bids Faust to come 
or he is lost. He disappears and astonishingly Faust follows him. He 
leaves Margarethe. Her voice is heard calling him twice by name. It 
dies away. The curtain falls. The first part of Faust is ended. 

The naive reader opens the second part with throbbing expecta- 
tion. What happened? Gretchen died, of course; the story is clear. But 
did Faust actually leave her to die alone? Or did he try to the very end 
to save her and fail? In either case his anguish must have reached to 
the very height of tragic pain. How will Goethe’s immense power of 
poetry put that into words? Surely there will be some transcendent 
expression of the mystery of suffering as in Lear or in Greek tragedy. 

As the first page is turned, a feeling of complete bewilderment 
comes. From a prison cell the reader is confronted with a hillside in the 
hush of the dawn, where Faust lies asleep. Above him hover lovely 
spirits bidding him awake to the glory of the sunrise and the rapture 
of the new day. Beauty beckons to him from shadowy ravines and 
radiant heights. Glory and rapture take full possession of him. 

A paradise above, beneath, lies round me. 
Only a page back Margarethe’s piteous figure was there, speaking 
words of almost unbearable pathos. Now she is gone as if she never 
had been. Her love, her misery, her death on the red block, have 
vanished from her creator’s mind. His hero is full of glowing zest for 
life and yet more life. It is as if after Desdemona’s death the curtain 
rose on Othello eagerly bound for fresh journeys. 

The second part of Faust is almost as long as Paradise Lost. On 
the last page ‘a penitent once called Gretchen’ is with the angelic 
host who are escorting Faust to heaven. It is her only appearance. 

What is the explanation of this strange refusal on the part of one 
of the world’s greatest writers to complete what he began with such 
power of truth and beauty? No character in literature surpasses 
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Gretchen in point of pathos. But Goethe turned away from her so 
decisively that he did not allow one thought of her ever again to enter 
Faust’s mind. Apparently it never occurred to him that Faust might 
thereby forfeit the reader’s sympathy. The play says beyond the 
possibility of doubt that Goethe thought leaving Margarethe to die 
and forgetting her was entirely comprehensible. 

But for a very great poet to think thus is not comprehensible. 
No other great poet ever did. If the records of Goethe’s life were as 
meagre as those of Shakespeare’s, the puzzle would remain forever 
unsolved. But we know much about Goethe and to read his life is to 
understand Faust. 


‘Il ne faut pas toucher aux idoles. La dorure en reste aux mains.’ 
Goethe is the outstanding example of the truth of Flaubert’s words. 
He has been so much handled, a great deal of the gilding has come off. 
Partly it is that he was a German, the greatest German of them all. 
The whole weight of German scholarship was laid upon him. 

Even in his lifetime he suffered. Eagerly listening, conscientiously 
painstaking men accompanied him on his walks or his drives or his 
tea parties to catch with rapt attention each remark that fell from 
his lips, and to write it down, no matter how cheerfully inept, every 
night in the privacy of their chambers with reverent accuracy. And 
all they wrote down has been studied and annotated and studied 
again until the text looks insignificant beside the commentary. 

His very love letters, when this formidable thoroughness is applied 
to them, turn into impressive documents where the expressions of en- 
dearment seem as unsuitable as if one found them in a dictionary. 


“I must bid my beloved good night by a returning postillion, which she will 
receive as a good morning. We arrived in rain.’ Note: This time he was going 
with Knebel and Fritz to Ilenau, but not, as he had once planned, by way 
of Jena. They left by the road which was commonly used by those depart- 
ing from Weimar. 

* Think of me, dearest. The evening was lost for us.’ Note: This could hardly 
be the evening lost because of Seckendorf’s departure — who, however, 
did go away the next morning. Knebel, too, left Weimar on the 16th. He 
met Seckendorf in Jena, who was travelling to Bayreuth. 

‘Farewell, dearest. Accompany me with your thoughts. How delightful it was 
to me yesterday to see your face again. Keep me in remembrance, beloved. 
The weather promises well.’ Note: Where Goethe was going on this occasion 
cannot be discovered. There are no indications of a visit to Jena. It is true 
that Schdéll places this letter in 1784, not 1785, but there, too, at this date, 
May rth, there is no suggestion to be found of any journey. I have there- 
fore left it where Mscr. places it. 
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It is hard on Goethe. But he drew it down upon himself. He never 
would play the role of idol and he did not care in the very least about 
gilding. If he could have foreseen the present appearance of his love 
letters, he would not have felt a moment’s concern. 

He enjoyed talking and it did not diminish — or enhance — his 
enjoyment to have a dull man follow him about and record every 
word in his immense notebook. He would often laugh at Eckermann, 
yet without a thought of guarding himself against that solemn 
tenacity. He would talk and write his letters exactly as he pleased, 
without the slightest consideration for posterity. If he had known 
what microscopic eyes posterity would turn upon him, he would 
unquestionably have been amused; he would not have been one iota 
more discreet. What he knew about life and nature and mankind he 
did care to hand on in an imperishable and unassailable form, but 
what future generations would think of him was never in his mind. 

He was quite willing to discuss his love affairs, and his biographers 
have fallen upon them with enthusiasm. He had a large number; 
more than a dozen are on record, very full record, what with all that 
Goethe said about them and all his friends added and all the scholars 
after them discovered. But in spite of reams written on the subject, 
not one of them adds anything to our understanding of Goethe except 
the fact that he always ran away, as soon as the possibility of being 
responsible for the beloved creatures loomed darkly ahead of him. 
Except once, in the case of his very strange marriage, he was always 
terrorized and took himself off as fast as he could. The affair with 
Frau von Stein lasted, indeed, ten years; but then Frau von Stein was 
married and a member of the court circle at Weimar. There was never 
any question of her divorcing her husband and marrying Goethe. In 
point of fact, it was an ideal situation for him: he could love as much as 
he pleased without seeing any threat to his freedom. And in the end 
he ran away from her too. He was being bored. Not as bad as being 
married, but suggestive enough of that state to be alarming. 

This flight motif is developed nowhere better than in the affair 
with Frederike Brion. When Goethe visited her, he found himself in 
surroundings that seemed to him, he writes, just like those in The 
Vicar of Wakefield. The simple, unworldly parson and his wife showed 
him the same unsuspicious kindliness. He fell in love immediately 
with Frederike. ‘We lived only for each other,’ he says. Later, in 
words that have an ominous sound, ‘It was thought that perfect con- 
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fidence could be placed in my rectitude. We were left unobserved.’ 
The end, inevitable since Goethe was Goethe, comes as unexpectedly 
to the reader as it did to the poor Frederike. He suddenly — no reason 
is given — decided to leave her. When he went to bid her good-bye 
and saw tears in her eyes, he felt, he writes, ‘very uneasy’. 

Frederike had many successors. ‘It is a very pleasant feeling’, he 
writes, “when a new passion begins to stir before the old has disap- 
peared.’ It is true that he finally married, but a woman who had been 
his mistress for eighteen years. Their seventeen-year-old son was one 
of the witnesses of the marriage. It is hardly to be doubted that he 
took this dreaded step because she saved his life during the French 
invasion of Jena. When in other years she had wept because of slights 
offered her as his mistress, he would sit by, he wrote, silent and 
ashamed, but his shame never drove him to do anything more about 
it than write a poem on the pathos of her situation. His gratitude, 
however, did. The wedding took place a few days after she had dis- 
posed of the French troopers who were threatening him. Goethe was 
grateful, but hardly resigned. ‘Marriage,’ he said, “which must be 
preserved in the interest of social order, is essentially abnormal.’ 

She happened to be a good-humored, compliant woman who made 
him comfortable and had enough good sense not to be disagreeable 
when he would go away to live by himself sometimes for months at a 
time, or when she would hear of an affair with this or that woman. 
Before he married her he had been faithful to her, so far as we know, 
and it seems we know everything. Immediately after, he was unfaith- 
ful. If he could not have his freedom in one way, he would have it in 
another. The marriage lasted up to her death, eight years later. Within 
a month or so he was making love to a pretty child of nineteen. 

As an old man, looking back over his life, he said that there was 
only one woman he had ever really loved: not his first love, the sweet 
Frederike, nor his longest, Frau von Stein of the eighteen hundred love 
letters, but Lili Sch6nemann, who was the only woman he ever en- 
gaged himself to marry. She was a pretty, popular girl, moving in a 
circle rather superior to that of Goethe’s family. But her people, as 
well as his own, and all their friends gave them their blessing; Lili 
was ready; there was no obstacle except the ardent lover himself. 
Goethe suddenly went off to Weimar and never came back. A few 
months later he had a letter: ‘I read in a sort of stupor, Lili is married. 
Then I turned around and went to sleep. How I blessed Fate’s deal- 
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ings.” He had already been for some time at Frau von Stein’s feet. 
This, on Goethe’s own authority, was the great passion of his life. 
The truth, of course, is that he never really loved any woman. 
He felt a tolerant affection for the woman he finally made his wife, 
and he had a good many attacks of passion, which could be accurately 
reckoned if it were not for some women in Italy whose identity as well 
as whose number has so far eluded the scholars. They are all unim- 
portant to the student of Goethe. They did nothing to him. He would 
have been exactly the same if he had never known any of them. 
Once only, when he was around thirty, did he meet one who was 
really a noteworthy personage. She was the Marchesa Branconi, a 
great lady, as famous for her intelligence as for her beauty. ‘What 
would not that woman make of a man,’ he said. But the very force of 
the attraction she had for him made him draw back. ‘She would drag 
my soul out of my body,’ he wrote. Goethe’s soul was not for anyone. 
His relations with his family fit perfectly into the picture. One’s 
family has a way of becoming one’s responsibility, and this Goethe 
would not have, any more than in the case of the women he fell in 
love with. Frankfurt, where his parents lived, was no great distance 
from Weimar even in those days of coaches and post-horses, but he 
let years pass without going to see them, and he never let them come 
to see him. There was no break, ever, no quarrel. That was not 
Goethe’s way. He writes of them invariably with complete good-will, 
even affection. ‘From my little mother (came) my happy disposition 
and love of story telling. . . . I had in her an incomparable compan- 
ion.’ A pleasant picture, but when he went to Frankfurt in 1792, he 
had not seen her for thirteen years, in the course of which his father 
had died. She was left quite alone, and wanted to move to Weimar. 
Goethe would not hear of it. He even refused a kindly offer from the 
Dowager Duchess of Weimar to invite her for a visit. Once he offered 
to receive her, not long before her death, when the French were 
threatening to invade Frankfurt, but by that time she would not come. 
It was the same with his only sister—he had no brothers. He writes 
of her, too, with marked affection. ‘We shared and endured all things 
hand in hand. . . . Whenever I was ill she devoted all her time to 
caring for me.’ But when she fell ill and lay dying he did not go to her. 
Friends, of course, fared no better. One of his oldest and dearest, 
whose house was in the same street with his, sent Goethe a message 
when he was dying to beg him to see him. All he got was a note. 
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No one who has read as far as this in.the story of his life feels any 
surprise that he let his mother die alone. It is clear that one thing he 
would not put up with, any attendance upon a sick-bed or death-bed, 
no matter who lay on it. There should be nothing astonishing either 
in the fact that when his mother died he had not seen her for more 
than eleven years. The more people loved him, the less he wanted to 
see them. And yet no mother demanded less. 

Some years before she died, Frau von Stein’s little son came to her 
for a visit and made great friends with her. She often wrote him after- 
ward, touching letters in which she showed her love and longing for 
her own son. ‘Since you are constantly with my son,’ one begins, 
‘how would it be if you were to keep a little diary and send it to me. 
It need not be much — only something like this. “‘ Yesterday Goethe 
was at the play; in the evening he was invited out.” So I could live, 
as it were, among you.’ And again: ‘The diary is just what I wanted. 
. . » Now the separation from my son will be easier for me.’ 

But to Goethe she never showed what she was feeling. She never 
asked him to come and see her. She kept assuring him that she was 
happy. Her last letter, written shortly before she died, is full of the 
sweetest gaiety as well as of tender affection. It is a delightful letter. 
She describes how much pleasure she still gets from her inveterate 
habit of telling stories and how people enjoy them just as much as ever 
they did. She is very proud, too, of her wonderful son, but not con- 
ceited enough to think that she had anything to do with making him 
great. There is not a hint of the eleven years since she last saw him, 
not a suggestion of any hurt feeling. One reads the letter incredulously 
and yet it is precisely the sort of thing Goethe would have written her 
if their situations had been reversed. Here at any rate they saw life in 
the same way. ‘Let us have nothing unpleasant.’ That was funda- 
mental to both of them. We are told of her that whenever she engaged 
a servant she would say, ‘You are not to tell me of anything disturb- 
ing’. No one would have had to explain that attitude to Goethe. 

The most remarkable instance of his power to live with people on 
his own terms is the way he dealt with his son, the only child of his 
who lived to grow up. He was illegitimate, of course, and so cut off 
from a boy’s ordinary life. It is on record that other children taunted 
him with his birth. He was a difficult lad, too, and his mother was 
quite incapable of training him. What might not his father be obliged 
to do for him? Goethe seemed at last terrifyingly faced with having 
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to take responsibility for someone he could not run away from, and 
someone who bade fair to be exceedingly troublesome. It was a situa- 
tion full of danger for his tranquillity. Perhaps it went even deeper 
than that. He had been very fond of the boy when he was a little 
child, and perhaps that cool, powerful mind saw that there were 
potentialities of pain for him there, even great pain, if he continued 
to care for him. At all events, Goethe’s biographers agree that he 
drew back decisively. He succeeded in becoming indifferent. The lad 
was left to his mother; he and his father lived together as strangers. 

He came to a bad end while he was still young, a drunkard’s death, 
a relief by that time to everyone connected with him. His mother had 
died years before, and his wife lived on with Goethe and kept his 
house. She was a trivial and trying person, and her two boys were 
troublesome, undisciplined children, but Goethe got on perfectly with 
them all, in his own way. If the lad’s tutor came to report some mis- 
deed, their grandfather would stroke his chin and say reflectively, 
‘Ah.’ Further than that he would not go and one concludes that the 
misdeeds did not long continue to be reported. He dealt with his 
daughter-in-law in much the same fashion. Once when she fell from 
her horse and cut her face badly, he refused to go near her until the 
wound was healed. On the other hand, whenever she was more than 
usually incompetent, he would quietly fill in her deficiencies. Every- 
thing came easily to him, even housekeeping. He liked to make both 
ends meet. Always he was gentle and sweet-tempered to mother and 
children, imperturbably pleasant. He was able to live contentedly 
with them for years. They could not touch him personally. He did 
not have to protect himself from them or ever run away. 

In his autobiography he speaks of ‘my . . . universal benevolence 
which prompted me to lend my active aid to all’. This is not a piece 
of conceit. Goethe had far less than his share of that quality. The 
statement must be qualified, but there is much truth in it. He did 
have infinite good-will when no danger threatened his peace of mind. 

He closed his heart to his own son, but he took endless pains to turn 
the wayward boy who was absolute master of Weimar into a good 
ruler. He would do nothing for his parents, but for ten years he gave 
up his own work and put all his powers at the disposal of the little 
Weimar state. During those years he brought about notable reforms, 
never sparing himself. He wrote: ‘I have to screw myself up afresh 
every day; a thousand big things and little things to be put through. 
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I keep imagination out — only want to get things done.’ 

He would take any amount of trouble for his friends, too — except 
when they lay ill or dying. He welcomed Schiller to Weimar and pro- 
duced his plays eagerly — he had taken on the direction of the theatre 
by then. The fact that they were applauded as his own never were 
made no difference. He felt only delight in their great success. No 
friend ever came to him in need of encouragement or money and went 
away disappointed, but no friend was ever allowed to come near 
enough to make his troubles Goethe’s own. 

His letters to his mother were few and cold, but he wrote often 
and with tender compassion to an anonymous protégé, a morbid, 
difficult person whom he secretly supported to his death — and 
Goethe’s means were never large. What he gave away was at the cost 
of his own comfort and ease. He never spoke to anyone of his charities. 
‘Men suffer,’ he wrote Frau von Stein, ‘and one is ashamed to feel 
oneself favored above so many others.’ Once when he was trying to 
finish Iphigenia he could not go on writing ‘because of the misery of 
the stocking-weavers at Apolda’. 

He was right in claiming general benevolence for himself. He could 
be moved to compassion and to self-denial for the unfortunate. But 
when another’s pain threatened pain to him, he could harden his 
heart against any touch of compassion. 

This strange shift from great kindness to great unkindness has 
engaged the attention of his critics and his adorers, but the truth is 
that the contradiction is apparent, not real. Goethe was a singularly 
consistent character. He knew what he wanted from life and he al- 
lowed nothing to interfere with his securing it. His summum bonum 
was serenity of spirit, and he achieved it in an extraordinary measure. 

His famous doctrine of renunciation is nothing more than a logical 
and very practical means to avoid disturbing the inner calm. ‘Re- 
nounce,’ he writes. ‘You must renounce.’ This is not renunciation 
in the great sense — Stevenson’s “To renounce without bitterness,’ 
which, he tells us, ‘is a task to engage all a man’s strength’. That kind 
of renunciation is positive, it must be fought for; it is the result of 
self-conquest. Goethe’s, on the contrary, was negative; it was won by 
yielding; as he shows over and over again in his life and in his writ- 
ings, its motive was self-protection. ‘It is better’, he says, ‘to give up 
once for all; not be always in a rage about yesterday, today, tomorrow.’ 

As far as a human being can, he put suffering away from him. 
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He opened his heart to compassion for others, but he refused to suffer 
for others, and, as he perceived unerringly, he had therefore to keep 
everyone at a distance, — family, friends, lovers. He had meditated 
much on Spinoza. As far as he could follow anyone, he was a follower of 
his. ‘Except’, writes Spinoza, ‘on account of that which is the object 
of love no contentions can arise; there can be no sorrow, no fear; in 
short, no disturbance of mind.’ 

One sees Goethe reading the words with a flash of illumination. 
This truth pierced the very heart of life’s enigma. The love of in- 
dividual human beings, life’s best gift, and suffering, life’s hardest 
gift, went hand in hand. One could not accept the one without 
taking upon oneself the other also. The only way to love without 
danger, Spinoza declared, to love with never a pang of pain to trouble 
the spirit, is ‘to give love to that which is eternal and infinite, to that 
which alone causes joy untainted by any sorrow’. That was the way 
Goethe could love, secure in the infinite and eternal against the 
anguish which is the lot of those who love — through sickness and 
through sin, through danger and through death — individual people 
in this finite and temporal world. 

Schiller who alone of the men Goethe knew was fitted by his own 
genius to understand him, wrote, ‘He binds men to him by small as 
well as by great attentions, but he always knows how to hold himself 
free — like a god, without giving himself.’ 

He never gave himself. He never really suffered. He lived serenely 
aloof like Spinoza’s God, whom men must love, but not expect to 
love them. 

There will always be many to commend this remarkable achieve- 
ment, hardly to be paralleled in human annals, the result of an un- 
wavering resolution to avoid pain, and complete clarity of mind to 
perceive the one sure way. The extent of Goethe’s work may well have 
thus been made possible, his long life with unimpaired powers to 
the very end. But there will always be others to maintain that this 
surpassing genius — power of intellect and power of poetry combined 
as in hardly another — refused ‘the great initiation’. That refusal 
made Faust what it is. Goethe turned away from the tragic heights 
Faust might have trod, and he never perceived to what low levels he 
made him sink. 
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JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE, poet-scholar and exemplar of Faust. 
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Summer activity at the Maplewood Theatre starts promptly the first week 
in June and continues to the middle of November. Here in a house seating 
close to fifteen hundred, audiences last season saw Ethel Barrymore in Schoo/ 
for Scandal, Tallulah Bankhead in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Ina Claire 
in Biography, Flora Robson and the complete Broadway cast in Ladies in 
Retirement, and other stars and starring productions. Appearing in AA, 
Wilderness! (above) are Gina Malo and Frankie Thomas. There is a resident 
student-actor group which profits each summer from the opportunity to 
work with distinguished artists in the Maplewood productions. The theatre 
is headed by Cheryl Crawford, producer; with her are associated Paul du 
Pont as technical director, Paul Morrison as designer, and Robert Moss and 
Romney Brent as the two directors in residence. 











The Summer Theatre 
Looks About 


MILTON STIEFEL 


EARLY fifteen years have rolled by since, unheralded and unsung, 

the Summer Theatre made its entry upon the American scene. 

Its meek beginnings were often to be found in converted barns, town 

halls and the like, yet this rural expression of the drama was purely a 

stock innovation. And it is time now to recognize its steady growth 
and give it the belated recognition it deserves. 

In its infancy good actors were scarce. They couldn’t be bothered 
with unpretentious experiments. The early summer managers cer- 
tainly could not meet them on a commercial basis. In many cases, 
there was no local paper to go to for legitimate promotion. And only 
when these rural theatres began to thrive, did the small-town papers 
begin to pay attention to what they considered amusing copy. Finally 
they got on the band wagon because the copy became important and 
advertisements were welcome. The metropolitan papers were of 
course ‘untouchable’. Audiences were scattered and uninterested. So, 
with practically nothing to start with and little help from any source, 
the Summer Theatre struggled to make itself felt. This it did by 
numerous devices of skilled and unskilled showmanship. 

Early audiences eventually began to come week after week, year 
after year in increasing numbers to pay for their distant but welcome 
entertainment. The leading man became an idol, the director a 
genius and the leading lady a Bernhardt. With both feet in the soil, 
the rural manager became expansive, even boldly ambitious. The thing 
began to grow and blossom. 

That day of groping has passed, too, and with it the day when such 
deprecatory expressions as Straw Hat, Red Barn and Cow Shed Thea- 
tre may be applied with justification. Somehow it seems dated to refer 
to today’s Summer Theatres in terms of sophisticated ridicule and 
belittlement. They prosper and expand in scope, physically and artisti- 
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cally. The movement is spreading from its eastern cradle far to the 
west and south, growing commercially and culturally. 

Many of the older ‘Straw Hats’ have become permanent institu- 
tions representing large investments. Their box-office grosses range 
from four to ten thousand dollars weekly, an amount of money that 
would be welcome to many a so-called Broadway success. 

If you have ever been to Skowhegan, Maine, Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, or to Ivoryton, Connecticut, if you have seen the plant at 
Ogunquit or Newport, Dennis, Maplewood, New Hope, Westport 
and Cohasset, you will know that it takes money to run these plants 
today. They are no more like barns than your automobile resembles a 
horseless carriage. They house attractions that are anything but 
small time. For their audiences, the best is often none too good. Last 
year’s stars led off with Ethel Barrymore and included such names as 
Tallulah Bankhead, Jane Cowl, E. E. Horton, Ethel Waters, Paul 
Robeson, Ruth Chatterton, Grace George, and Miriam Hopkins. 

The average radius from which these theatres draw their audiences 
is from five to one hundred miles. Ethel Waters in Mamba’s Daughters 
drew audiences from Boston to Ivoryton, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles! 

These stock companies have other virtues besides their entertain- 
ment value. In particular, they are practically the only remaining 
training ground for the young actor. They justify respect for the 
contribution they have made in this field alone. Practically every 
substantial summer company can point with pride to many dis- 
tinguished players now on Broadway or in Hollywood who have 
come up through their ranks. What other medium of acting can afford 
or is willing to afford an opportunity to the young generation? As- 
suredly the picture industry, with its tremendous studio overhead, 
cannot afford to waste time on a ‘promising’ actor. Certainly the 
New York producer is in no position to stake his opening night on 
people who have not been through the mill. When the Road Com- 
pany, the Tent Show or the Repertory Company departed, there went 
with them the young actor’s school. Summer Stock is now his only 
salvation (if he is lucky enough to get a job). The standards of the 
better Summer Stocks become more severe as time goes on. Neverthe- 
less, they will always continue to supply much work for the talented 
but less experienced actor, because theatre needs youth and the 
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THE SUMMER THEATRE 


Summer Theatre has no ground under it to exploit. It must create. 

The Playhouse at Ivoryton, Conn., is an excellent example of Sum- 
mer Theatre growth. Twelve years ago, the rural stock idea was as 
new to its director as to its future audiences. Where they were to 
come from was anybody’s guess, and box-office grosses were as low as 
three hundred dollars weekly. The village of Ivoryton itself had a 
very small population, mostly poor country folk who knew nothing of 
theatre and cared even less. However, the roads were good and so was 
the weather. The countryside was beautiful, and producing entertain- 
ing plays in this pleasant atmosphere was simple, with none of the 
attendant difficulties of New York. Work was fun and all on your own 
time! Young actors eager to quit the hot city made up this ambitious 
group — Will Geer, Isabel Jewel and Robert Kent among them. All 
as eager for experience as the director was in making this combination 
of country and theatre practically ideal. Everyone pitched in to paint, 
build and find props. Standards were not too exacting. 

Publicity, however, presented a formidable problem. It was diffi- 
cult to convince people who had never heard of this village that some- 
thing interesting was going on. A country paper published weekly was 
the entire Press. It took ads and gave the show a plug now and then. 
Posters were distributed throughout the sprawling territory. Since 
there were no directional highway signs to this insignificant town, 
the theatre had to make them and also distribute small road maps. 

Rehearsals were cut short every day in order to have the company 
parade in banner-bedecked cars and station wagons, up and down the 
coast, accompanied by a very undistinguished brass band. The sophis- 
ticates thought this device amusing. The local swains were attracted 
by the girls. These parades paused wherever they met friendly eyes. 
Sales talks followed and maps were given away. Tea and cocktail 
parties were next in order. Actors became social lions, and the better 
seats began to sell. Ivoryton was making friends, but rehearsals 
suffered. Success was right around the corner, but so was Labor Day. 

The second year, Norma Terris forsook Ziegfeld to join the Ivory- 
ton ranks as a dramatic actress. A lively, freckle-faced girl by the 
name of Hepburn also joined the group for experience. She was a 
beginner and far from being a skilled actress, but her vibrant per- 
sonality was discernible even then. She insisted on playing leads. 
Eventually her wish was granted and she developed a large following. 
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People wanted to see her because ‘she had an indescribable some- 
thing’. The theatre was now definitely showing a profit. Distant 
newspapers began occasionally to break their silence. 

Moreover, Ivoryton had found its audience. They traveled ten, 
twenty, forty miles. Word of mouth was now the chief medium of ad- 
vertising. Rehearsal periods became longer, production was improved 
and the general standard of the theatre was elevated. Another year 
and the seating capacity was enlarged, improvements were made on 
the building. The acting company became larger and more proficient. 
Other years passed, showing marked improvements in the theatre and 
its product both artistically and financially. Never once did this 
organization lose its dignity or the hold on its community. 

Ivoryton audiences now come from all parts of the state and look 
forward to every annual opening. There are six hundred seats, and 
the management takes care of its permanent patrons first. Second 
call goes to reservations that are made well in advance. That leaves a 
slim possibility of buying seats at night at the box-office. This theatre 
has never had a backer, a sponsor or even a subscription list; nor does 
it indulge in a bar, restaurant or lemonade concession. Its pioneer 
director, now its owner, still guides its destiny. 

Today Ivoryton boasts a revolving stage, whose boards have been 
graced by many prominent actors. On the grounds, there is a work- 
shop equipped to build anything short of The Miracle. This is a real 
theatre with thirty-two people on the weekly payroll. 

The 1939 and 1940 repertories included Brief Moment with Glenda 
Farrell, The Gentle People, It’s a Wise Child with Mitzi Green, Prim- 
rose Path with Ruth Hammond, Biography with Madge Evans, 
Tobacco Road with Slim Timblin, Golden Boy featuring Joseph Pedney 
and Haila Stoddard, The Women featuring Marion Pierce, The As- 
tonished Ostrich — a new play presented in association with Michael 
Todd, The Vinegar Tree, The Poor Nut with Buddy Ebsen, The Royal 
Family with Henrietta Crossman, See My Lawyer with Teddy Hart, 
The Road to Rome featuring Celeste Holmes and Coburn Goodwin, 
Skylark (by special permission) featuring Katherine Warren, Margin 
for Error, Mamba’s Daughters with Ethel Waters, a new play entitled 
A Policeman’s Lot with Bert Wheeler, No Time for Comedy with John 
Beal and Arleen Francis. 

Among the many successful careers started at Ivoryton are those 
of Buddy Ebsen, Penny Singleton, Louise Campbell, Haila Stoddard, 
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NATIVE SON — BACKSTAGE 


Robert Kent, Leon Janney, Phillip Truex, Shelley and Henry Hull, Jr. 
Here too Mitzi Green attempted her first dramatic role, as did Paul 
Haakon and Norma Terris. 

There are now an average of sixty actively functioning summer 
theatres. There are still some that have no right to call themselves 
professional. They are, however, a small minority. Their casts are 
weak and in some instances non-Equity. Their ‘ theatres’ still are barns 
and town halls, their managements range through various degrees of 
showmanship, or the lack of it. Some of these weak sisters become 
wiser and more experienced; most of them, however, drop out after 
a summer or two. They bring nothing to the theatre. But even these 
attempts fit into the pattern somehow and deserve sympathy. Lord 
knows, they receive no help. 


Native Son— Backstage 


JEAN ROSENTHAL 


RSON WELLES said, ‘I want this show to be surrounded by brick. 

Yellow brick.” We built two permanent brick wings 7’ by 30’ 

and a movable header or teaser 24’ by 27’ to change the horizontal 

trims. We built seven little wagon stages with brick facings and brick 

returns to fit into the fixed portal. We built a brick bumper to stop the 

wagons as they slid into place. The rest of the show we flew, and every- 
thing was surrounded with brick. 

Native Son is designed for speed. There are ten different sets and 
each shift takes place in less than a minute from curtain in to curtain 
up. We used the oldest method in the theatre and the most foolproof, 
small wagon stages that slip in and out of place in less than fifteen 
seconds apiece. We had to fly three sets in order to keep free rolling 
space on the stage. Of these, one set (the cellar) is flown complete and 
in position; one (the warehouse) is flown as a whole, hinged and 
folded; and the third (the prison) is a long, low, back wall of brick 
that slacks in from its hanging position to its setting position and has 
two small units, the prison grille and the brick wall partition, that roll 
in ahead of the wall. The following is a break-down of the forty-five 
seconds used for a shift: cue fadeout, black-out curtain in, header and 
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Ground plan for Native Son (for key to symbols see opposite page). 











first light pipe up — five seconds; striking unit out, setting unit in — fif- 
teen-twenty seconds; light pipe trim in, header down, brick set returns 
swing out and fasten into permanent return — ten-fifteen seconds; 
black-out curtain up, lights fade in — five seconds; total — forty-five 
seconds. 

Native Son plays at the St. James Theatre, which has a proscenium 
opening 40’ wide and 30’ high. Our permanent portal leaves the height 
variable and cuts down the fixed opening from 40’ to 20’. Of the ten 
sets used in the production, the separate proscenium widths vary from 
14’ in the street scene and Clara’s house to 25’ in the study and cellar 
scenes. The difference between the set proscenium widths and the 
fixed 25’ opening is made up by the brick returns that are hinged to 
each set. The heights of the individual sets vary from 7’ 6” in the 
prison scene to 20’ in the street scene; in all cases the height is adjusted 
by the movable brick header that is part of the permanent portal unit. 
In order to cope with the extreme sight-line problems created by these 
small sets in so wide a theatre, the side walls are raked sharply, the 
ceilings are faked down in extreme perspective, and the stage depth is 
limited to 10’. 

From the tiny, poverty-stricken interior of Bigger Thomas’ room, 
through the elevated ‘murder’ bedroom, set 4’ above the stage level 
on a raked platform and back-lit through chiffon curtains, to the low 
brick prison cell, the Mercury scenery acts its sinister part. 
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JEAN ROSENTHAL supervised the entire intricate and smooth-running 
production of Native Son, Paul Green’s and Richard Wright’s dramatization 
of the latter’s novel, directed by Orson Welles. Above, she presents a side 
view of stage and flies, opposite, a ground plan showing wagon stages in posi- 
tion. The key indicates the successive movements of James Morcom’s decor, 
which is, as always in Mercury productions, an important actor in a swift- 
moving dynamicensemble. Drawingsand designs overleaf are by Mr. Morcom. 
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TECHNICIAN MANUALS 
A Stage Crew Handbook, by Sol 
Cornberg and Emanuel L. Gebauer. 
Harper &8 Brothers: $3. 

HEATRE ARTS used to count a day 

lost when nobody telephoned to 
ask how many little theatres there 
were in the United States, how large 
an audience they served, how many 
people worked in them. The same an- 
swer served for all questions: ‘There 
is no way of telling’. Today there is a 
way of judging the size, if not the ex- 
act number of these enterprises. For 
when a solid publisher like Harper & 
Brothers, whose books must pay them 
dividends, can print 4 Stage Crew 
Handbook of three hundred pages con- 
taining more than three hundred il- 
lustrations, you may know that they 
have considered the enormous and 
constantly growing audience of tech- 
nicians in this new field. 4 Stage Crew 
Handbook is by two of the most ex- 
perienced hands in the tributary field, 
Sol Cornberg, the technical director 
f the Cleveland Playhouse, and 
Emanuel Gebauer of the John Hay 
High School in Cleveland. These men 
know by long experience all the de- 
tails involved in stage carpentry, in 
making and painting scenery, in light- 
ing the stage, in creating sound effects. 
More than that, they know how to 
handle all of the elements of produc- 
tion (and, in turn, the men whe do 
the handling) while the settings and 
their accompaniments are being con- 
structed, are being set for action 
# when the play is on, or taken off stage 
when it is done. The authors make 





their book in the form of question and 
answer, each question being reduced 
almost to its smallest element and il- 
lustrated with as much detail. Such 
questions as these spot the book: How 
Do You Hang a Window Sash? How 
May Cradles Be Made Which Will 
Prevent Wrinkles in Roll Ceilings and 
Drops? How Is Lightning Produced? 
What Kind of Cable Should Be Used 
on the Floor to Carry Current to 
Floor or Table Lamps in a Setting? 
What Is a Fly Gallery? What Is the 
Equipment of a Good Scene Shop? 
But all these are only the questions 
with little answers. The big questions 
which puzzle all but the expert crafts- 
men are there, too, with the answers 
carefully studied to make understand- 
ing easy for the man who is not tech- 
nically minded. Instead of limiting 
the natural audience for the book to 
students, stage crew men and direc- 
tors, the authors might well have sug- 
gested its use by every architect who 
aims to build a workable theatre or 
auditorium, for it is the architect’s 
ignorance of backstage requirements 
in space and form, the necessary 
things he leaves out, the wrong things 
he puts in, which make the work of 
the technical director and his men so 
difficult and often so unnecessarily 
complicated. Perhaps some of the 
young men who use 4 Stage Crew 
Handbook as a text will develop into 
theatre architects themselves and 
thus solve the whole problem. 


A Primer of Stagecraft, by Henning 
Nelms. Dramatists Play Service: 
$7.50. 
poe book in the same field 
as A Stage Crew Handbook is A 
Primer of Stagecraft by Henning 
Nelms, author of Lighting the Amateur 
Stage, the first book on stage lighting 
published some years ago by THEATRE 
arts. Since the appearance of his first 
book, Mr. Nelms has had considera- 
ble experience as director of tributary 
theatres where every dollar must be 
used to the best advantage and where 
the director — when he is not also 
the technical director — must work 
hand in hand with the latter to see 
that lumber and paint, spotlights and 
lighting cable are used economically 
and effectively. 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
MR. SHAKESPEARE OF THE GLOBE 


Frayne Williams $5.00 
DRAMA —(A Book of Criticisms) 

Desmond MacCarthy 4.00 
GREAT NAMES & HOW THEY ARE MADE 

Thoda Cocroft 3.00 
THE FUN I'VE HAD 

Bayard Veiller 3.00 
JOHN BARRYMORE 

Alma Power-Waters 2.75 
THE DRAMATIC IMAGINATION 

Robert Edmond Jones 2.00 


SOLO READINGS FOR RADIO a 
CLASSWORK (excerpts from Broedwey pleys) 


ed. M. Seligman & S. Fogle 75 
LADY IN THE DARK 
Moss Hart 2.00 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA (photographs from 
the pley) 
Bernard Shaw 2.00 
JEANNIE 
Aimee Stuart 1.35 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











THE 
FREE COMPANY 


presents 


EDITED BY JAMES BOYD 


A Collection of 10 Plays 
About the Meaning 
of America 


by: 

PAUL GREEN 
JAMES BOYD 
ORSON WELLES 
MARC CONNELLY 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 
MAXWELL ANDERSON 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


First produced with amazing 
nationwide success by the 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, this timely series of 
plays (dramatizing freedom 
of speech and press, jury trial, 
racial freedom, etc.) is here 
presented in book form for 
reading and for stage produc- 
tion by schools, little theatre 
groups, community centers, 
etc. $2.00 


DODD, MEAD 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 
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vr, 


of the Theatre 


Plays, Biography, Reference, 
History, Etc. 
NEW and SECOND-HAND 


Write for 
CATALOGUE No. 11 
Just Issued (May, 1941) 


Orders filled for 
Books of al] Publishers 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 
221 Rodman Avenue 
Jenkintown, Penna. 




















Theatre-Crafit 
BOOKS 





ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
NEW THEATRE 


edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 
Projects by Norman Bel Geddes 


Lee Simonson, William Lescaze an 
others. Illustrated. $2.50 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING 
THE STAGE 


by Stanley McCandless 


How to make effective use of light in 
the theatre. Completely revi text 
and illustrations. $1.50 


LIGHTING THE AMATEUR 
STAGE 


by Henning Nelms 


A practical layout especially de- 
signed for amateur groups. 1.00 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mr. Nelms’ book is small and com- 
pact but full of useful and accurate 
information and with scores of well- 
made and enlightening charts and 
drawings. Mr. Nelms says that stage- 
craft requires less technical skill than 
almost any other worthwhile activity, 
that anyone who can handle a saw, a 
hammer, a screw-driver, a rule and a 
square can, if he takes pains, build 
good scenery. But he makes it clear 
that the difference between good 
scenery and the superior scenery of 
the commercial theatre ‘lies in the 
fact that scenery for the professional 
theatre is built by men with a work- 
shop tradition that goes back hun- 
dreds of years’. To make the knowl- 
edge that has been collected by gen- 
erations of scene builders available 
to younger men in its most dependable 
and desirable forms is the purpose of 
The Primer of Stagecraft. 


Personal Revolution and Picasso, 
by Louis Danz. Longmans, Green 
& Company: $2.75. 

OUIS DANZ has written a book which 

he calls Personal Revolution and 
Picasso. It uses a great many strange 
words, and uses many familiar words 
strangely, all in the service of the idea 
that Picasso’s ‘Guernica’ is the com- 
plete answer to an artist’s creed. 
What makes the study interesting to 
theatre people is to discover, between 
creeds in painting, a feud that has 
been fought so long between creeds in 
acting as to be of little concern to 
anyone any more. In acting, the fight 
has been between the players who 
insisted that they must ‘feel’ every 
emotion at the moment of acting it, 
and those who say that that is just 
what they must not do, but rather 
remember the feeling as it was once 
perfectly expressed, and express it in 
that way each time anew. 

In painting it has long been an ac- 
cepted theory that the artist recreates 
his emotion in tranquility. But to 
Mr. Danz and, according to his the- 
ory, to Guernica-Picasso, such paint- 
ing is not an ‘art act’. This requires 
what he likes to call a ‘haptic’ exper- 
ience, that is, a bodily sensation 
transcribed at the moment. 

Perhaps that is what made ‘Guern- 
ica’ the remarkable expression that it 
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va 


undoubtedly is. But somehow alle 
desire in the world to escape from x 
clichés, and even all Mr, 
illuminating analogies and stimulaty 
suggestions, cannot make it seem the 
haptic experience transcribed js § 
true art act. Too much acting of 
kind, too much poetry of that king 
remains in the memory as evidey 
against Mr. Danz’s theory. But nop 
of this interferes with the fact 

Mr. Danz makes you think, and thy | 
his publishers have made him, 
beautiful book with which to challerg " 
your thinking. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Plays in Print: 


Fourney to Ferusalem, by Maxed 
Anderson. Anderson House: $2.50, 


Purple Dust, by Sean O’ Casey. Mu. 
millan: $1.50. 


Arsenic and Old Lace, by Foseph Ka. 
selring; George Washington Slept Hen, 
by Moss Hart and George S. K 

My Sister Eileen, by Foseph Fields and 
Ferome Chodorov; Suzanna andtl. | 
ders, by Lawrence Langner and Armin 
Marshall; The Talley Method, by 8.¥. 
Behrman; Lady in the Dark, by Mas 
Hart. Random House: $2, each. 
The Plays of Eugene O’ Neill, compli 
in 3 volumes. Random House: $7.50. 
Dramas of Modernism, edited by Mam 
rose F. Moses and Oscar F. Camphil. 
Little, Brown: $4.50. New edition alts 
Golden Boy, Idiot's Delight, Shadw 
and Substance and Winterset. 


Five Great Modern Irish Plays: Te 

Playboy of the Western World, Fim | 
and the Paycock, Riders to the Sa 
Spreading the News, and Shadowm '™ 
Substance. Modern Library: $.95. 


Fourteen Radio Plays, by Arch Obole 
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Random House: $2. 


The Great Diamond Robbery and Ott | 
Recent Melodramas; Five Plays, 
Charles H. Hoyt; The Banker's Das 
ter and Other Plays, by Bronson ie 
ard. An Arrant Knave and Other Play, 
by Steele MacKaye; The Cowled La 
and Other Plays, by Robert Monigom®) 
Bird. Princeton University Press: } 
each. Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI 
XII in America’s Lost Plays. 
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—MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“An actor's voice is his most im- 
portant medium. - —Stark Young 


Private and Class Instruction 
Intensive Summer Course 


For information: 
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A STAGE CREW 
HANDBOOK 


‘By Sol Cornberg and Emanuel L. Gebauer 


Two men with long and varied technical experience in stage productions offer the sum 

total of their knowledge to amateur and professional producers. Scores of charts, dia- 

grams and drawings illustrate the text showing carpenters, painters, property and ef- 

fects men, electricians, men in charge of lighting, flymen, technical 

signers the latest ideas and methods in use. Both a text on stagecraft and a working 

manual for stage crew men and directors in all types of theatrical work. 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, OR ON APPROVAL FROM 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





irectors and de- 


$3.00 











29 W. 56th St, N.Y.C. Co. 5-5834 
SCHOOL OF || 
BANFF FINE ARTS 


NINTH YEAR 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


THEATRE @ ART @ MUSIC 
APPLIED ART @ ORAL FRENCH 


Pleywriting — Frederick H. Koch 
Speech — Joseph F. Smith 
Acting and Direction — 
E. M. Jones, Sydney Risk 
and Lighting — 
Richard MacDonald 
Sketch Painting — 
H ese AR fa A., W. J. Phillips, R.C.A., 
Charles Comfort, A.R.C.A 
Music — Piano Jacques Jolas 
Weaving and Design Mary M. Atwater 


For prospectus, apply to 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 











UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1941 SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 — eight weeks — August 22 
THEATRE OFFERINGS 
@ Visiting Faculty: 
laribel Baird, Nancy Bowman, Evelyn Cohen, 
Whitford Kane, Charles Meredith, Alexander 
Wyckoff 
@ Regular Staff: 
William P. Halstead, Emma Hirsch, Robert 
Mellencamp, Valentine B. Windt 
MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Valentine B. Windt, Director 
Thirteenth Season 
Seven full length plays — Other laboratory 


productions 
OTHER OFFERINGS 
Public Speaking Debste Interpretation 


adio — Speech Correction Dramatics 
Address G. E. Densmore, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 








DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


Invaluable Handbooks 


A PRIMER OF STAGECRAFT 


Illustrated, practical for amateurs constructing 
scenery. Author — Henning Nelms. Price $1.50. 


SOLO READINGS FOR RADIO 
AND CLASSWORK 


Short scenes trom Broadway plays for individual 
try-outs. Authors Mariorie Seligman and Sonya 
Fogle. Price 75c¢ 


Our 1940-41 catalogue of top-ranking pleys and 
Stage Practice magazine free upon request 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 

















MIRIAM | 

MARMEIN shear 
THEATRE 

Summer Dance School 

Manomet, Mass. (near Plymouth) — July and Aug. 
Opportunity to combine weekly perform- 
ance, in 5 wk. daily course (Ballet, Plasto- 
Rhythmics, Pantomime, Repertoire) , with de- 


lightful vacation at charming resort, excellent 
living accommodations for $150.00. 


PERFORMANCE EVERY FRIDAY EVENING 


Address Marmein Productions 
316 W. 75th St., N. Y. C. 
| 


Tel.; SU 7-3721 








WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session: 


June 23- August 1 
BARN THEATRE 


SUMMER REPERTORY 


GUEST DIRECTORS 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 
LESTER LANG 


For information address 
Barclay Leathem 
The Graduate School 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















INTERNATIONAL DANCE FESTIVAL and SCHOOL 


Under the Direction of Anton Dolin 


At JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVALS Every Friday and Saturday Afternoons, Beginning 

July 11 through August 30 
t, Anton Dolin, Paul Haakon, Alicia Markova, 
enis, Ted Shawn, Ballet Theatre Soloists and Group. 


ARTISTS: Irina Baronova, Paul Dra 
Barton Mumeaw, Ruth St. 


SCHOOL begins June 30th 


Under the personal supervision of Alicia Markova and Anton Doolin. 


TUITION: Four week term with board and lodging . 
Eight week term with board and lodging 
Four week term without board and lodging 
Eight week term without board and lodging 


on apply to’ FERN HELSCHER, Personal Representative, Markova-Dolin 
Dance Festival and School, Lee, Massachusetts 


For Further Inf ormat 


LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 


$195 
$350 
$150 
$240 
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BASIC BOOKS FOR 


YOUR THEATRE LIBRARY 


* A HISTORY OF THE THEATRE by 
George Freedley and John A. Reeves. The most 
comprehensive and up-to-date one-volume 
history of the theatre ever published. 400 hand- 
somely printed illustrations that probably con- 
stitute the finest collection of theatre pictures 
ever to appear in one volume. Endorsed by 
Barrett H. Clark, Allardyce Nicoll, Frederick 
H. Koch and many others. 6% x 9%. 700 
pages. $3 
*% TWENTY BEST PLAYS OF THE MOD- 
ERN AMERICAN THEATRE. Introduction 
by John Gassner. Twenty Complete Plays: 
Idiot's Delight; Of Mice and Men; Golden Boy; 
The Women; End of Summer; Green Pastures; 
Dead End; Yes, My Darling Daughter; The 
Fall of the City; Boy Meets Girl; Winterset; 
The Children’s Hour; Johnny Johnson; To- 
bacco Road; Bury the Dead; You Can't Take 
It With You; Stage Door; Animal Kingdom; 
Three Men On A Horse; High Tor. 900 pages. 
Large clear type. 6'5 x 9%. $3 


* THE THEATRE HANDBOOK AND DI- 
GEST OF PLAYS. Edited by Bernard Sobel. 
\ complete, up-to-date encyclopedia dictionary 
with concise, reliable information on all matters 
pertaining to the drama. Plots of 1,000 most 
important plays. 900 pages. 6'4 x 9'4. Buckram 


binding. 
NOW READY 
An illustrated catalogue of all recent books on 


the theatre. Send for your FREE copy. Don't 
Delay. Detach and Mail this coupon NOW 


Cr rawr rn nr nr nr nr nr es ns ae 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 

419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me 

History of the Theatre $3 
$3 Theatre Handbook $3 
trated catalogue 

Remittance herewith }COYD 

All books returnable within 10 days for full refund. 


20 Best Plays 


Free illus- | 
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The Actors Workshop 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director 


@ complete training in acting 
and directing. 


@ fully equipped stage, audi- 
torium and classrooms. 


@ public performances by 
students. 


Fall Term opens October 3rd 
Catalogue on request 


330 East 56th Street, New York City 
PLaze 8-0767 


OUY = BaIts - POST 


Academy 
oF Theatre Arts anp Music 





offers complete training in 
Drama— Screen — Radio— Music — Dance 


Drama Students Taught Personally 

by Guy Bates Post 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Enroll now for Summer Term 
For information address 
THE REGISTRAR 
635 South Manhattan Place at Wilshire 

Los Angeles, California DRexel 2316 




















WOODSTOCK 
PLAYHOUSE 


WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 


8th Season 
Opens JUNE 28th 
10 Weeks 


Offering a ten-weeks’ period of training and 

apprenticeship to the Woodstock Playhouse 

in the famous art colony and summer resort. 
Address requests to 


ROBERT ELWYN, Managing Director 








WOODSTOCK, New York 





RIC THEA 


ENTERPRISES 


On beautiful Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
(off shores of Cape Cod) 

Attractive vacational aspects (private bathing 

ach) 

July, August 

1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in U. S. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 


30th year 


Voice, Dancing, Acting, Directi 
Weekiy program - plays, 
feature 

The Bandbox Theatre (for advanced student- 
actors) 

Radio (microphone technique, acting, ad lib, 
interviewing, advertising, commentators) 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 


ng . 
scenes, radio 
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PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


COEDUCATIONAL 
@ Comprehensive courses in ACTING 
and PLAY PRODUCTION in new, 
picturesque LITTLE THEATRE. 
Fine and Applied Arts, Music, 
Dance, and allied arts. 

School residence for young women 
Boarding arrangements for young men 
For catalog address the Secretary 
1745 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








NEW 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


announces its 


Sixth Summer Session 
JULY 7th to AUGUST 154 


Featuring Intensive Studio 
Workshop Course 
Request Catalog “E” 

For information write Registrar 


110 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF Trame | 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING = 












SCHOO! 


ATIC ART 


26th Year 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 


Acting, Directing, Teachi 
Courses in Effective Speec 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES jg 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center and 
BROADWAY THEATRE 
Day and Evening Classes 
3 SUMMER SESSIONS IN 
NEW YORK 
June 9-28; July 1-Aug. 11; Aug. 11-3 
Separate Children’s Department 





















ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Radio City 
ee 


630 Fifth 











PRODUCTION 
DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 
For Information: 


Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 











THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two year 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 
Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel.: BRy 9-9766 


H. 











RVINE STUDIO FORTHE 


CLARK GABLE, MARSHA 
HUNT among those trained, 
Also Anne Baxter appearing with John 
Barrymore in “The Great Profile” 


24 YEARS of STARMAKING 




















~ JEFFREY 
LYNN 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 
Intensive Training, Moderate Tuition 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 7th to August 12th 


—trained exclusively by Irvine Studios 





school. Voice Recording. Free Auditions 
@ WEEKLY PUBLIC PRODUCTIONS 








TS % of last year’s class new engaged in the profession 
15 West 67th St, New York EN. 2-3345 66 West 85 St., New York City 
rst — 


(arth Year.) Acting, Teaching, Direct 


‘fllRiene ‘ STOCK Theatre 





Speech and Personality Building 
for Social and Business Contacts 


DRAMA « DANCE .« OPERA 


| 


CAREER COURSES (5 minutes from Broadway) | 
CLUDE STOCK, SCREEN AND RADIO WOM 


Talent Scouts have the advantage of seeing Alviem 
Students in prominent roles six times @ 
week in each play produced 


SUMMER COURSE OPENS JULY 1st 
Many Alviene Graduates Now Stars 


For Catalog apply: Secretary Montaitt 
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Acting Makes the Actor 
THE COUNTRY PLAYHOUSE 


ON LAKE WAWASEE, INDIANA 
Under the direction of 


R. Lyle Hagan and Walter S. Russell 


10 Weeks 9 Hit Plays 
Opens June 27th 


Only 15 talented apprentices accepted. Every 
apprentice @ company actor Comprehensive pro 
duction laboratory work Playground peredise of 
the middle-west. Swimming, Tennis, etc. 

For information address: 

MILDRED M. BARLOW, Registrar 
126 East Wayne Street 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 











JACKSON HALLIDAY’S 








THEATRE-BY-THE-SEA 


MATUNUCK, R. I. 


THIS SEASON OUR SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE WILL BE UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


BORIS MARSHALOV 


Acting — Directing — Teaching 


Stage — Screen — Radio 


APPEARANCES WITH STARS AND BROADWAY CASTS 
Special Course in Scenic Design and Stage Lighting 


Write for Booklet: 


1508 Paramount Building, New York, N. Y. 

















GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
22nd Season 
June 28 to Aug. 30 


ACTING * MENSENDIECK = PRODUCTION 
RADIO 


Rocky Neck 


Weekly Public Performances 
For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 











THE CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, New Jersey 


Opens June 21, 1941 3rd Season 
An Apprentice Group | e. Associated 
with the Professi y 
Courses in Various these Arts 


Opportunity to act in Apprentice and Professional 
Productions before Talent Scouts, Producers, 
Agents, Public. 
A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort 
Beach Playground at Our Door 
T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir. 
Address 
THE CAPE THEATRE 
or 


516 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. MUrray Hill 2-3383 





Cape May, N. J. 








THE BARN 


PLAYHOUSE 


Near Leke Sunapee 
“ Route 11 to White Mts. 


- NEW LONDON 
, N. H. 
Ninth Season — July 2nd to Sept. 1st 

THE NEw LONDON PLAYERS 


of New Hampshire 
Professional Company 
Broad way Successes 
Playing Wednesdays Through Saturdays 
Directors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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* NEW LONDON PLAYE 














oo en PLAYHOUSE. 
l 
LAKE BOMOSEEN CASINO 


2 Summer Theatres in Vermont 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 
First Apprentice Theatre in America 
Annual Summer Theatre Season 
June 23 to August 31 
Limited number of Apprentices accepted 
(both Beginners and Advanced ) 

Weekly productions directed by MAURICE Mc 
RAE, Director for THE THEATRE GUILD and 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC 
ARTS for many years. He has directed, taught 
or acted with such stars as Lynn Fontanne, Alfred 
Lunt, Edward G. Robinson, Pauline Lord, Betty 

Field, Ezra Stone, Garson Kanin, etc. 


For Descriptive Booklet “T” and information, 
address Mr. Brace, Director 
VERMONT SUMMER THEATRES 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
(Room 605) Cl. 5-6467 





TO A SUCCESSFUL SCREEN CAREER FROM 


wrote, 





THE PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Edgar Buchanan was a dentist. But he wanted 
to act. On his application to our School he 
“I hope to improve my theatrical abil- 
ity so that I may follow some form of dramatic 
work successfully as a profession.” How well 
the Playhouse aided this ambition is shown by 
the fact that upon graduation he was signed 
by Columbia Pictures and is currently win- 
ning critical raves for his fine work with Irene Dunne and 
Cary Grant in Penny Serenade. 

If you are thinking about a career on stage, screen or radio, 
why not follow Ed Buchanan's lead and. 

Write for our latest pictorial catalog. 





PASADENA PLAYHOUSE, 33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, California 
.CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director. 
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The Penny Players 
BARN PLAYHOUSE 
MADISON-ON-THE-LAKE, OHIO 
Second Season 
10 WEEKS . 10 PLAYS 
Opens June 27th 





If you are going East or going West, stop 
over to see a show. One mile north of 
North Madison, Ohio, of Route No. 20. 
Many thanks to our hundreds of applicants. 


DONALD SCHEIER, Manager 
ROBERT GILL, Director 
JEAN MOFFATT THOMSON, 


Co-Direct 
CLAY KENNEDY. Pre Professional Coach 





“A Summer Theatre for Northern Ohio’ 























GREENBUSH 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Blauvelt, New York 
Again Offers Selected Junior Members 


A delightful summer season of stock in the 

beautiful hill country of Rockland County, the 

home of stars of the stage and screen, but seven- 

teen miles from New York City. 

distinguished pro- 
Talent Scouts 


Weekly appearances in 
ductions before Critics 
Managers — Producers 
Opportunity to earn pert expenses by assisting 
in or around theatre. For booklet address 
Thos. B. Eldershaw, Director 
Greenbush Summer Theatre 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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Lake Whalom Theatre 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
Eighth Season-Starting June 30th 


@ A few students will be accepted. Practical 


training with distinguished professional com- 
pany. Qualified students will be given roles in 
regular productions. 


@ Experience in all departments of the theatre 
available 


@ Guest stars have included Ethel Barrymore, 
Edward Everett Horton, Alison Skipworth, 
Ruth Chatterton, Gloria Stuart, Sinclair Lewis, 
Michael Whalen, Helen Twelvetrees, Eric 
Linden and others. 


Address 


GUY PALMERTON, Gen. Dir. 
Fitchburg, Mass. or Bristol Hotel, N. Y.C. 

















Olga Lee... 
| Emilie Wingate 
‘Play Agency 


229 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Lackawanna 4-5813-14 

















This world famous establish- 
ment, formerly the American 
Woman’s Club, is now one of 
New York’s newest and finest 
hotels. Its unique facilities in- 
clude six lounges, five sun-decks, 
music studios, library, art gal- 
lery and three popular priced 
restaurants. Many floors are 
reserved exclusively for women. 
* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50; 
Double, from $ 3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12; 
Double, from $16 
Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 





| What’s Ahead? | 
Editorially panting 


UMER is icumen in and with it three of | 

the finest issues that have ever ap- | 
peared inside of THEATRE ARTS’ covers. 
Speaking of the last (September issue) 
first, the Hollywood Reporter has al- 
ready announced: 
1. That Bette Davis is doing an article for 
THEATRE ARTS’ Motion Picture Issue. 
2. That Gregg Toland (cameraman for 
Citizen Kane) is doing an article for 
THEATRE ARTS’ Motion Picture Issue. 
Both of these articles are in our hands and 
both of them are fine. The Reporter 
might announce equally fine articles by: 
Walter Wanger, Garson Kanin, Albert 
Lewin, Christopher La Farge, Theodore 
Strauss, and others; and a special feature 
that includes: Mortimer Adler, Fred 
Astaire, Irvin S. Cobb, John Cromwell, 
Bing Crosby, Howard Dietz, John Giel- 
gud, Lillian Gish, Samuel Goldwyn, 
Conger Goodyear, José Iturbi, Eugene 
Speicher, Raymond Gram Swing, Rudy 
Vallee, Alexander Woollcott, this latter to 
parallel the special feature of the Theatre 
Anniversary number which created such a 
remarkable response. 

The August issue we call A Picture 
Book of Plays and Players 1916-1941. | 
What it is really is a pictorial history of 
the last twenty-five years with a narrative 
by Rosamond Gilder to supplement and 
complete her calendar history which ap- 
peared in the Theatre Anniversary num- 
ber. Fifty pages of solid pictures up to and 
perhaps a little beyond the regular 
THEATER ARTS standard (you can’t beat 
that, can you?). 

Close at hand is the eighteenth Tribu- 
tary Theatre Yearbook. Each year we say 
the new Yearbook is better than the one 
before and it is. This year it includes — be- 
side all the regular features and all the | 
illustrations and the technicians’ work- | 
shop and the architects’ plans, the follow- 
ing series of illuminating articles: 

This Ancient and Magical Art, by 
Mary Morris; Paul Green, A Case in 
Point, by Edith J. R. Isaacs; Across the 
Board on Tomorrow Morning, by 
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| HOTEL William Saroyan; Screen and Radio, by New Went 
353 WEST 57k STREET NEW YORK Norman Corwin; Teaching Theatre, by 2 
* Edwin Duerr; Success Story (Chapter 
FN TE TE TES VII of Journey through Theatre). 




























THEATRE AR 


Complete 1916-19 
Only ONE Set Available 
(Monthly 1924-1940; Quarterly 1916-19 


With over 5000 illustrations 


$300 BOUND 
e 


* A complete set of Tura. 
TRE ARTS is an encyclo- 
pedia of the world theatre, 
It represents the only au. 
thoritative record of mo- 
mentous theatre years, giv- 
ing by text and illustration 
a vivid account of world 
theatre events. 


* To own it is to have at 
hand a wealth of material 
on playwriting, acting, di- 
recting, architecture, stage 
design, costuming, lighting 
and the dance — material 
which the most painstaking 
research could not hope to 
duplicate or even to ap- 
proach. 


THEATRE ARTS, ING 


40 East 19th Street 
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SCENERY 
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JEAN ROSENTHAL 





T A PRODUCTION AND BUYING SERVICE 
Ps FOR THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
INC. 


COORDINATES AND ASSEMBLES ALL ELEMENTS OF PRODUCTION 


COSTUME 


LIGHTS 


1430 





Write for Catalogue 








PR 


JEWELRY 





BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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